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N the 19th of February last there were met together at the little church of Christ 
Church, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, a considerable gathering of those who desired to 
pay the last mark of respect to one whose long life had been active to the end, and 

throughout distinguished by certain qualities which had drawn to him the more than ordinary 
regard of his fellows. No one then present could fail to notice the tenderness with which 
men spoke of him to each other. It was not only the natural sympathy which men feel at 
the departure of one who had long worked among them, the pathos of the fact that his wife 
had preceded him by only a few days to the grave; but, beside and beyond these, the know- 
ledge that the life now ended was one as remarkable for its simplicity, gentleness, and 
generosity of character as for high purpose and keen, intellectual power. 

It was impossible for Penrose to speak to or of anyone harshly. Of a highly sensitive 
nature and keen to feel, he could endure injustice without complaint and with no trace of 
rancour. Rather than give pain to another he would bear wrong himself. Shy almost to 
timidity in the company of those with whom he was not intimate, he was exceptionally fear- 
less with regard to physical danger ; and when past seventy would walk lightly across foot- 
ways in the upper regions of St. Paul’s which would have tried the nerves of younger men. 
His modesty was infinite; and those who would learn something as to his own achievement 
must learn it from others, for he never willingly spoke of himself. 

Such was Francis Cranmer Penrose, and characteristics so uncommon are wont to 
excite first the curiosity, finally the love of other men, especially of those who, working in 
the same profession, know its ambitions, its demands, and its temptations to the assertion of 
self. It will be more than usually interesting to trace the career of such a man. 

The Penrose family stock is Cornish, and a very large proportion of its men have for 
generations taken to the Church or the sea as professions. The subject of this memoir origin- 
ally inclined to the Church, and both his elder brothers were ordained clergymen. John, the 
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eldest, was for some years an assistant master at Rugby, and later conducted one of the best- 
known schools in the West of England, at Exmouth. Charles, the second brother, was for 
some years head master of Sherborne School. Francis Cranmer, the youngest of the three, 
was born on the 29th October 1817 at Bracebridge, near Lincoln, his father, the Reverend 
John Penrose, being vicar of that parish. His mother Elizabeth was the daughter of the 
Reverend Edmund Cartwright, F.R.S., the inventor of the power-loom and of the wool-combing 
machine,* she herself being known to fame by the pseudonym of ‘ Mrs. Markham,” author 
of the History of England, which was for many years the standard history for young people.t 

It will be seen, therefore, that Penrose was one of the many examples of a man inheriting 
a special talent through the mother. His second name, Cranmer, is also a heritage from his 
mother, for she was descended from the sister of Thomas Cranmer, the great archbishop of 
the Reformation. 

The earliest known incident in his life is not without some interest. On 11th August 
1820 Mary the sister of the Reverend John Penrose was married to Dr. Thomas Arnold (after- 
wards head master of Rugby) at Fledborough Church, and young Mrs. Penrose took her little 
son Frank with her to cheer the home party. The Reverend John Keble was one of the guests. 

We have also in a letter dated 2nd June 1823, from an aunt with whom he and his 
brothers had been left in charge, a glimpse of Francis Penrose as a child—interesting because 
in it one can recognise something of the man. He was then not six years old. ‘Frank has 
taken to drawing, which is a blessing if it does but last.’’ Again: ‘‘ Pincher (the dog) went to 
Lincoln with us, and the moment we alighted Frank was on his knees in the street embracing 
him.” We see him, then, with the disposition for drawing already indicated. It was this which 
led his father later to decide on architecture as his profession. His love of animals was as 
conspicuous throughout life as it was when the letter was written. 

His first few years of school life were at Bedford Grammar School, and he passed thence, 
in 1829, on to the foundation of Winchester College. Winchester was then, and for many 
years after, possibly the hardest public school, when all could be cruelly hard to the gentle 
and unresisting. His first three years there have been described by his elder brother as 
“years of abject misery.’ Perhaps the cruelties of that time left traces never altogether effaced. 
But, like most men, he retained through life an affection for his old public school; and in 
1899 —just seventy years after he first entered the school—he visited it with his eldest daughter 
and signed his name with the two dates ‘‘ 1829—1899 ” in the book at the porter’s lodge. 

By the time he left Winchester in 1835 his father had decided for him that he should be 
an architect, and he was straightway articled to Edward Blore. In Mr. Blore’s office he 
remained until 1839, in which year he entered Magdalene College, Cambridge. He was then 
twenty-two, and one may surmise that his architectural training had not only increased his 
thirst for knowledge, but had developed his bent for mathematics. He was now a tall, stalwart 
man, and in each of the three following years—1840, 1841, 1842—he rowed against Oxford in 
the Cambridge boat, his elder brother Charles, of Trinity, being in the first year one 
of the same crew. ‘This did not interfere with his steady reading, for in 1842 he came out 

* Edmund Cartwright, D.D., a direct descendant from chester firms, the House of Commons voted him £10,000. 
the sister of Archbishop Cranmer, was born 24th April He died on 30th October 1823 at Hastings, and was buried 
1743, and at the age of seventeen went to University at Battle. 

College, Oxford. He was elected a Fellow of Magdalen + Elizabeth Cartwright, born 3rd August 1780, was 


College, Oxford, on taking his degree in 1764, M.A. 1766. married to the Reverend John Penrose in 1804. She bor- 
In 1772 he published anonymously a poem, Armin: and rowed the name “ Markham’”’ from the village in Notts 


Elvira. In 1785 he took out his first patent for a power- where she had spent much of her girlhood, and where she 
loom; others, with various improvements, 1786, 1787, and first met her husband. She has been described as an ex- 
1790. His first wool-combing machine was patented in1789; emplary wife, “ with most engaging sweetness and simplicity 
others in 1790 and 1792. The workmen opposed the use of manner.’’ She died at Lincoln 24th January 1837. 


of both inventions. A Manchester mill with four hundred As the question has been discussed lately, it may be 
of his power-looms was burnt in 1791. He lost heavily by mentioned that her son Francis, the subject of this 
his inventions ; but in 1809, on the petition of fifty Man- memoir, represented ‘ Mary” of the History. 
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Senior Optime in the Mathematical Tripos, and was at once appointed “ Travelling Bachelor of 
the University of Cambridge”’ (1842-45). This may be called his real start in life. 

But before we pass from his Cambridge career, and from that epoch when a man makes 
friends, and makes them for life, let us see who of his contemporaries were among his friends at 
this time. Prominent among them was Charles Kingsley, who went to Magdalene a year before, 
and whom he had known previously; and friends of both were Charles Mansfield and John 
Malcolm Ludlow. Matthew Arnold was his cousin. After leaving Cambridge he became one of 
a little group of Oxford and Cambridge men, having some tastes and aspirations in common, 
who, under the name of the “‘ Pudding Club,” dined together periodically and kept in touch 
with each other through life. Of these the only survivors are now Lord Hobhouse and Lord 
Thring. The former in a kind letter written to one of the family after Penrose’s death says: 
‘‘T can say that his society was always, whenever I could get it, a source of pleasure to me— 
and, indeed, of profit, too, for he was a man of such varied accomplishments, and of such rich 
and cultivated mental gifts, that I was never in his company long without adding something of 
value to my stock of ideas.”’ 

Penrose, also, was one of the band of disciples of Frederick Maurice, who exercised so 
powerful an influence on many of the ablest young men of his time. 

It was not long, however, before he had to begin the travels which his University appoint- 
ment entailed ; and since his letters of the time describe them in detail, and they greatly influ- 
enced his career, it seems worth while to give a pretty full synopsis of their course and extent.* 

Penrose travelled by Southampton, Havre, and Rouen to Paris, where he arrived 
9th September 1842. One of the first Englishmen he met there was Mr. Cockerell, who 
introduced him to some of the French architects, ‘‘ and who,’’ he writes, “has given me some 
very good hints on the subject of my journey. I dined in company with him at Versailles, 
with the King’s architect there.” 

At Paris he remained some two months, lodging with M. Dubutt, an architect, and his 
wife, and learning the language. He visits the various public buildings, and writes home his 
critical remarks on them to his father. In October he makes an excursion to Chartres, of 
which he writes with more admiration than of any of the buildings in Paris. 

Among the visitors to the Dubits was “ Mr. Disraeli, M.P.,” already becoming a well- 
known personage. Perhaps of all the visits he himself paid in Paris that to the Observatory 
was the one which had most influence on his life. 

He left Paris on 10th November and travelled by Fontainebleau, Sens, and Auxerre to 
Bourges, stopping a day or two at each, taking measurements and notes, and filled with 
admiration of the stained glass at the three latter places. Thence by Clermont across to Lyons, 
the whole journey so far being by “ diligence,’ very slow and often by night. From Lyons 
(where the fog was dense) he took steamer to Avignon; and on this voyage we find him 
calculating the pace of the stream by noting the difference of time taken by the steamers in 
going up from those going down the river. From Avignon he walked by way of the Pont du 
Gard to Nismes ; thence took rail to Tarascon and walked to Arles; and then, at Marseilles, 
which he describes as dirty and ill- built, he took steamer, and, stopping two days at Genoa, 
arrived, by Civita Vecchia, at Rome on 29th December 1842. 

At Nismes and Arles he had first encountered Roman buildings of importance, evidently 





with great interest and with a critical eye. At Rome the Pantheon was the first ancient 

* In the preparation of this little memoir I have been — but of the development of the writer’s taste and critical 
greatly assisted by a perusal of the letters written by faculty. It will be a surprise to many to know that he left 
Penrose to members of his family—the greater part to his England with « strong preference for Gothic architecture ; 
father—whilst on his travels during the years 1842-47. nor less so to find that, even two years later, it was with 
Of these letters I have carefully perused some 420 closely reluctance that he turned his steps for the first time 
written pages. They form ery interesting record, not towards Greece. - J. D. C. 
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building he visited ; and his accurate power of observation is illustrated by this visit in a curious 
way. On 3rd January 1843 he writes: “It is only the portico which I found unequal to my 
expectation. I expected the capitals of the columns to be much more perfect, and the pitch of 
the roof is steeper than I quite like.” It was not, I think, till fifty years later that a French 
‘“‘ Prix de Rome ” architect, M. Chedanne, discovered that the pitch had really been altered.* 

Penrose remained at Rome on this first occasion for just six months; and during the 
first three of them, although visiting and deeply interested in the ancient buildings, he did 
not sketch at all. It seems to have been a particularly wet season, and he mentions that on 
7th February 1848 “ there was about four feet of water in the floor of the Pantheon,” and the 
Tiber was ‘‘ upwards of 25 feet above its ordinary level.” It was during this time that he 
oceupied himself with his ‘‘ Latin letter to Cambridge” (which, no doubt, the University had 
required of him). But here his Gothic proclivities still asserted themselves, and he took as 
the subject for this essay the Cathedral of Bourges. Of this he wrote to his father: “ In 
endeavouring to make myself full master of the subject I have investigated the thrusts and 
pressures of the vaulting &c. with, I think, a good deal of advantage to myself.” 

During his stay he made many excursions, among others one to the ancient Veii in 
company with Vulliamy (who had recently been in Egypt); another by boat down the Tiber 
to Ostia ; and he mentions a ride with Edward Lear. 

He left Rome on 8rd July, travelling by way of Perugia to Florence. Thence he made 
his way, ‘ mostly on foot,” to Ravenna, where he was greatly impressed by the mosaics. 
Early in September he was in Venice, whence he wrote that he ‘‘ had not drawn much ; there 
was so much to look at’ ; and in the same letter he says that he disliked Palladio’s churches. 
‘‘ He certainly was not an architect for churches, but for palaces ; and, on the other hand, from 
what I saw of Brunelleschi at Florence, I should say that he was not an architect for 
palaces, but for churches. His are the only churches in the revived Classical style which 
have pleased me.” 

Leaving Venice he went by Verona, Brescia, and Mantua back to Florence, there to 
meet his father in October; and with him he then spent another four months in Rome. 
Towards the end of March 1844 his father returned to England, and he himself travelled by 
Orvieto, Siena, and Leghorn to Pisa, Florence, Bologna, and Parma to Milan, and thence by 
Strasburg back to England ; so that we find him in London by the end of May, meeting 
“the Halls, Dewints, Mr. Blore, and Mr. Cockerell. Mr. Cockerell was remarkably kind and 
friendly, and gave me several useful hints for my ensuing journey.” “I like very much the 
promise of the Parliament Houses,” ‘‘ Mr. Tite’s great work, the Royal Exchange, very dis- 
appointing.”’ At the Water-colour Exhibition are ‘ two or three beautiful things of Dewint’s, 
but Copley Fielding is quite worn out.” How long ago it seems! 

His interest in the Water-colour Exhibition was very real, for he was himself a keen 
sketcher in water colours, and so continued till late in life. No holiday was complete without 
some outdoor sketching—sometimes of scenery, sometimes of buildings—and many an Asso- 
ciation student will remember the enthusiasm and industry of this oldest member of the 
sketching party. 

At the end of June he rowed down the Thames from Reading with his brother Charles 
once more; and a month later was again in France, and in August was making his way by 
Metz and Tréves to Germany, where, at Gotha, he made his headquarters for the next two 
months, studying the language and making trips to Berlin, Dresden, and Prague. With the 
latter he seems to have been greatly delighted. In November he visited Nuremberg ; and it 
was in a letter written from that place that he wrote: “I want to get myself into an 


* M. Chedanne’s notes on the Pantheon were read at the meeting of the R.1.B.A., 14th January 1895 [see Jovurnat, 
17th Jan. 1895], when Mr. Penrose presided. 
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enthusiasm about Greece, as I am soon to set out for it; but I cannot succeed very well.” 
And he goes on to explain that he had not the same intimacy with Greek authors that he had 
with “ Virgil, Horace, and Cicero” in Latin. 

Passing by Munich to Trieste he is again in Venice; and having travelled by Padua and 
Ferrara is at Ravenna, on Christmas Day, on his way by Rimini to Ancona. From that port 
he embarked on 2nd January 1845 for Greece, and arrived in Athens for the first time on 
9th January. “Athens is by far the most miserable town of its size I have ever seen. 
‘ I was well prepared for it by Corinth, which is the climax of all wretchedness.” Such 
was his first impression of the spot which was to become one of the standing interests of his 
life. However, a fortnight later, in spite of days alternately windy and wet, he wrote of the 
Athenian architecture, “My eye is now beginning to take in and better appreciate its beauti- 
fully studied forms and proportions,” and in the same letter to his brother Charles (now head 
master of Sherborne) he gives a long and picturesque description of the scenery of Athens. 
During March he made an expedition to Nauplia, Mycene, Argos, and Tiryns; and on his 
return to Athens wrote: “I have become more and more delighted with the Pericleian 
monuments.” * He had found Athens so attractive, and so much to be done there, that he 
had made no other expedition when he sailed for Malta early in April, thence to Syracuse, 
and a little later to Messina and Palermo. He was at Naples by the middle of May, planning 
a trip into the “ Samnite country’’ and the Lake Fucino, which was carried out before the 
month expired ; so that by June we find him in Rome footsore, but only to start again a few 
days later by Albano, Terracina, and the mountain country westward of that to Naples, this 
time with Pestum and Pompeii in view. Whilst at Naples he fell in with Dr. Tait and Mrs. 
Tait, and went up Vesuvius with them. 

Late in August he left Italy to make his way homeward by Switzerland, Augsburg, 
Munich, and Cologne, arriving about the end of September 1845. 

Penrose had certainly worked assiduously whilst at Athens in the previous spring, and 
his mathematical mind induced great exactitude in his measurements. He had already 
determined the hyperbolic curve of the entasis of the Parthenon columns. He had, moreover, 
been led by Pennethorne’s pamphlet to give more than ordinary care to the mensuration 
which bore on the theory there put forth, and had been in communication with the author. 

Hence, probably, it came about that when the Society of Dilettanti became interested in 
Pennethorne’s theories, and desired to subject them to a careful test, Penrose seemed the very 
man. He combined in an unusual degree a trained knowledge of architecture and of the 
buildings to be examined, with all the mathematical knowledge and scientific accuracy which 
were needed to ensure results of value. 

Accordingly he was commissioned by the Society to undertake the work; and towards 
the end of September 1846 he was again on his way across Europe, accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas Willson, of Lincoln, making for Athens. They travelled by the Rhine, Wurzburg, 
Nuremberg, and Ratisbon, where Penrose spent two days “taking some accurate measure- 
ments of this cathedral. . . . 1 hope these may be of service in determining whether the 
Gothie architects worked by determined proportions or no’’—a question then recently 
agitated by Professor Cockerell in the Royal Academy Lectures. They arrived in Athens 
towards the end of October, and early in November the requisite scaffold was hoisted into 
place and slung to the entablature of the Parthenon peristyle by the aid of men from H.M.S. 
“Amazon.” In this exposed position, through the bleak winter months, most of the work 
had to be done. On 27th December Penrose was able to write: ‘‘ We have ascertained 
exactly, as far as we have gone, the present position and the perturbations of the greater part 


* About this time he received and read Mr. Penne- views,”’ he writes, “ but Iam satisfied that he rides his theory 
thorne’s pamphlet (published 1844). “It has many just _ too far.” 
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of the eastern end of the building; and if we have a few more calm days we shall have quite 
finished our survey of one half of it.” A calm day was necessary for the use of “the big 
plumb,” a weight of about 12 Ib., suspended by a copper wire, by means of which the true 
vertical line was obtained.* 

On 8th February 1847 he was able to announce to his father that he had despatched “a 
long letter to Mr. Hamilton, to be read before the Dilettanti Society, describing the chief 
matters which I had to communicate to them.” But the work on the Parthenon was not 
finished, and was in fact much delayed by bad weather. The end of March came and found 
“the most adventurous part of our operations, the measurement and examination of the 
columns of Jupiter Olympius,” just finished.t On the 9th April he was able to set out on an 
excursion into the Morea, ‘‘in company with a Mr. Church,{ an Oxford man, and a friend of 
A. Stanley’s.” This excursion lasted a month, and they returned to Athens, on 6th May, 
“ delighted with everything except the being stopped by brigands at the Lake of Fonia, at the 
very spot most sacred to Mercury § of the whole Cyllene, namely, the spring Tricrena. They 
took our watches and money and a few other things . but did us no further injury.” 

Penrose finally left Athens on 10th May, his friend Willson having left a month before. 
He spent a few weeks in Rome, and then turned homewards with Gibson, the sculptor, as 
fellow-traveller. 

On his return to England he was engaged in putting his notes in order for the Society 
of Dilettanti, and the results were published by the Society in 1851. His scientific accuracy 
had enabled him to decide the geometrical nature of the several curves which the Greek 
architects had found necessary to satisfy their refined sense of perfection. The work had 
been done once for all, and The Principles of Athenian Architecture remains a standard record. 

Early in 1852 Penrose was appointed by Dean Milman “ Surveyor to the Fabric” of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The appointment was avowedly offered to Penrose as to one whose training 
and experience abroad fitted him for the superintendence of the great scheme “ to complete 
the interior of St. Paul’s in accordance with Wren’s intentions,’ which had already become 
an ambition with Dean Milman; and at the Dean’s instigation Penrose read a Paper on the 
subject of St. Paul’s, on 31st May of the same year, at a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in which the suggestion was somewhat tentatively put forward. But once 
the proposal was made to him, he himself took it up with a thoroughness that made him look 
upon the completion of Wren’s great work as the object to which he might devote his pro- 
fessional life. How well and how earnestly he worked at putting the great fabric into good 
order will be best realised by those who are old enough to remember its dirty and gloomy 
condition previously ; but the funds available were very limited,4/ and it was not till 1858 that 
the Dean and Chapter issued definite proposals, first, to provide for the famous Evening 
Services under the Dome, and, secondly, for the completion of the decoration of the interior 
of the church. An executive committee, including well-known expert laymen, was then asso- 
ciated with the Dean and Chapter, ‘‘ charged with an endeavour to secure these great objects.” 

In 1862 Mr. Penrose, in his evidence before the Select Committee on the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, showed that at least £2,000 additional per annum was required to keep the 
building in good repair. It was not, however, till 1870 that the great appeal was made. 





* To show the care and nicety with which the work was 
done, it may here be mentioned that the following decimal 
system was used, 1 foot being the unit :—1-, -1, 01, -001, 
0001. “It is seldom” (writes Penrose) “that this last 
(;ahua) is used, but it occurs sometimes.” He continues 
(29th December 1846) : * I proceeded to connect the different 
levels which I had taken on the step on the four sides 
of the building, and found that they agreed, so that by 
starting at one corner and returning to it again I had 
only a difference of -002 foot, the instrument having 





passed round four right angles and levelled a distance of, 


altogether, more than 650 feet.’’ 


t¢ One of Mr. Penrose’s many contributions to the Insti 
tute TRANsAcTIONS was on “ The Temple of Jupiter Olym 
pius,” Transactions 1885, N.S. p. 89. 

t Of Oriel College; became Dean of St. Paul’s during 
Penrose’s surveyorship. 
$ Mercury was the god of thieves. 

A second enlarged edition was published in 1888. 
© #790 per annum. 
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The Committee, now under the presidency of Dean Church (Penrose’s fellow-prisoner with 
Greek brigands), decided that the time was favourable. A meeting was held at the Mansion 
House on 13th July 1870, and the project was enthusiastically approved. The Council of 
this Institute forwarded a resolution offering co-operation and sympathy, and a printed appeal 
was issued, and evoked liberal response. The public thanksgiving for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales from dangerous illness, held at St. Paul’s in February 1872, again con- 
centrated attention on the building, its worthiness and its requirements. This is not 
the occasion for reviving the controversies which shortly followed. We have only to take 
note of the projects which gave rise to them as matters which affected Penrose’s relations to 
the Chapter, the Trustees, and the Decorations Committee. 

In warmly advocating the cause of Stevens as to the completion and placing of the 
Wellington monument us desiyned, he had not pleased Dean Milman. In desiring to keep 
the decorations within the limits which Wren might reasonably be supposed to have 
contemplated, he found himself in opposition to a strong and determined clerical body, which 
was prepared to go much further. A scheme was prominently put forward which no real 
lover of Wren’s work could approve, which was condemned by many of the experts of the 
Committee and by public feeling, which the Trustees resolutely refused to sanction, and which, 
therefore, was at last abandoned. But the whole subject had become controversial, and the 
Surveyor’s position difficult. 

Penrose had indulged one ambition—to complete the great work of Wren. He devoted 
himself to that as the great object of his professional life: to complete it as Wren would have 
completed it, that was his ideal; and it was in this one ambition—perhaps the only one he 
permitted himself to entertain— that he found the one great disappointment of his life. He 
was set aside, and that in no gracious way. After having himself done much—and the 
taste of what he did towards the work has not been questioned—he saw schemes put forward 
and carried out upon which he was not even consulted, and of which, whatever the ultimate 
opinion may be, it cannot be said that Wren had so conceived them. But he was not the 
man to bewail or discuss his ill-treatment. His friends never heard of it from himself; 
within his family the subject was forbidden. With a true philosophy he threw his mind 
vigorously into other subjects, and found in the exercise of his scientific ingenuity and in 
the study of the grand infinity of the heavens an ample solace and a delightful serenity. 

Penrose devoted much of his leisure to astronomy and to the contrivance of instruments 
for the delineation of curves, for the solution of questions of spherical trigonometry, or for 
obtaining mathematical accuracy in practical architectural work. His astronomical work 
went much beyond that of an amateur. His interest in astronomy seems to have been first 
seriously aroused by his visit to the Paris Observatory in 1842 under Arago and Laugier. 
But it was not till 1852 that he made a more definite move in practical observation, as to 
which his own words may be quoted: “I had bought a theodolite chiefly for use in the 
accurate measurement of the height of buildings, which I had previously essayed by various 
approximate methods of triangulation; and on showing this instrument to Dr. G. Boole, of 
Queen’s College, Cork, who happened to pay me a visit, he pointed out to me the interest it 
would add to what I proposed to do if I turned it also to the heavenly bodies. After this I 
frequently used it for questions of accurate orientation and time ” (as for sundials, &c.). 

“In 1862 I bought a small astronomical telescope, and four or five years afterwards a 
larger one (5}-inch object glass, by Steinheil), equatorially mounted by Simms.”’ 

In 1866 accident led him to go into the subject of ‘ the prediction and reduction of occulta- 
tions and eclipses,” with the result that in 1869 he brought out a book on the subject, “ which 
was sufficiently sold to run itself out of print.” In 1870 he went to the south of Spain to 
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observe the solar eclipse, which, however, was partially overclouded ; and in 1878 he joined an 
eclipse party which went to Denver, in Central N. America, where all was favourable for that 
eclipse (29th July 1878), and the report of his observations was included in the U.S. official book. 
In 1881 he read to the Royal Astronomical Society a Paper on a graphical treatment of pre- 
diction in relation to comets; and later contributed a more detailed article on the same 
subject to Chambers’s Handbook of Astronomy (chap. vi.), 4th ed. 1889. His latest work was 
that of obtaining on the spot, by observation of the sun or stars, the requisite data, and the 
application of the formule for finding the places of stars at distant epochs, so as to establish 
a connection between the orientation of Greek temples with certain stars which at some 
period (assumed to be the time of their foundation) were coincident at their rising or setting 
with the direction of the axes of the temples in question.* His practical application of his 
method to Stonehenge in conjunction with Professor Sir Norman Lockyer was explained at a 
meeting of the Institute but a few months ago.t 

In 1882 a project was started in which Penrose took great interest. This was for the 
foundation of a British School of Archeology at Athens. A committee was constituted in 
October 1883, of which he was an active member. The Greek Government generously gave a 
site for the building, for which Penrose prepared plans (without fee), and twice visited Athens 
during its progress. It was completed in 1886 at his estimated cost. He was requested to 
become the Director of the school for its first session, 1886-87, and he accepted the appoint- 
ment after arranging for the interim performance of his duties at St. Paul’s. He again took 
charge of the school during a part of the session 1890-91. The value of the work done by 
students of the British School at Athens, in Crete, and elsewhere in developing a knowledge 
of the older civilisations is daily brought home to us. 

Mr. Penrose married in 1856 Harriette, daughter of the late Francis Gibbes, surgeon, 
formerly of Harewood, Yorkshire. Her death occurred only a few days before his own. There 
were five children of the marriage—a son and four daughters—who all survive. The son, Dr. 
Penrose, is physician to St. George’s Hospital and to the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street. The eldest daughter is the distinguished Principal of Holloway College. 

Mr. Penrose lived for some forty years past in the house which he built for himself near 
Wimbledon, and in the grounds of which was the small observatory which engaged so much 
of his leisure. At this house he died on the 15th February 1903, being in his eighty-sixth year. 

When we come to sum up his whole career it is but natural to ask the question, ‘‘ Was 
it successful ; did it fulfil its promise?” As a creative architect he left no great work, though 
all that he did leave was marked by the refinement of the man. Had he been absolutely 
dependent on his profession it is to be feared he would have been a poor man, for he had 
devoted the best of his life to St. Paul’s. But when we ask concerning anyone, ‘ Was he 
successful ?’’ we must also ask ourselves, “‘ What is success ?”’ Perhaps we are all too apt to 
measure success by conventional standards in which monetary reward and wide repute claim 
a large part. Yet it is certain that these, combined or apart, cannot in themselves bring 
happiness, nor even content. He was perhaps an example of the saying, “‘ Recta ingenia 
debilitat verecundia.’’ He would have had more obvious success had he been more pushing ; 
but had he not something better—‘“ love, obedience, troops of friends” ? With what an 
affectionate deference was he greeted by his professional brethren, and with what a grateful 
delight did he recognise their kindly bearing towards him! Those who should know assert 
that of all the honours which came to him late in life the one which gave him the most 
pleasure was that bestowed on him by his brother architects—the Presidency of the Institute. 

* Trans. R.S. ascertain the Date of the Original Construction of Stone- 
t+ JournaL R.1L.B.A., 25th Jan. 1902: “An Attempt to henge from its Orientation.’ 
3B 
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And they were no mean honours, the others. Look at the head of this memoir! Many a 
good man may covet any one of them. They came unsought. ‘ Sequi enim gloria, non appeti 
debet.”” None can say that they were undeserved.* 

If to have carried through a long life a name untarnished, to have held to truth and 
right, to have been free of any mean or petty impulse, and to have won the affectionate 
respect of his fellows be success, then I think that Francis Cranmer Penrose was a successful 
man. That he was a happy one, too, as happiness is allowed to men, we need not doubt. 
His health, his strength, his sight, and his keen intellect were preserved to him in old 
age. The interests of middle life had not palled. His mind was occupied, his hands busy. 
He was happy in his family; nor did the meaner cares of life press heavily upon him ; 
happiest, perhaps, that when the final call came he could pass the barrier with something 
of the simplicity of childhood yet upon him, and hand in hand with his life’s companion. 

Farewell, kind, gentle friend, lover of exact truth, Christian gentleman! “Gloriam qui 
spreverit, veram habebit.”’ J. D. Crace [IL.A.]. 

April 1903. 


A LIST OF SOME OF THE WORKS CARRIED OUT UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LATE MR. PENROSE. 


No complete list of works is available, but the following may be quoted : 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral- 
The choir schools. 
The choir seats and desks, * 
The marble pulpit and stairs. 
The carved oak lobbies to western entrances and N. Transept. 
The portico within the N. Transept. * 
The mosaic pavements of the Crypt. : 
The Wellington tomb in the Crypt. 
The font and pavement in §. Chapel. 
The removal of the Wellington monument to its present position. 
Marble memorial to Lord Napier of Magdala. 
The Bourdon bell and new clock in the N. Campanile and the peal of bells in the 8. Campa- 
nile were erected under his direction. 
The exposure of the remains of the ancient cathedral in the churchyard. 
General works— 
At Athens: the British School of Archeology. 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook : carved oak choir stalls [see TRANsAcTIoNS R.I.B.A. 1890). 
Magdalene College, Cambridge: the entrance gate and general repairs. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge : new wing. 
Rugby School : infirmary wing. 
Lavenham Church : reredos. 
Long Stanton: All Saints, restoration. 
Harefield, near Uxbridge: the vicarage. 
Maid’s Morton, Bucks: the vicarage. 
Escrick Church. 
Chilvers-Coton, Nuneaton: restoration of church. 

Also various additions and alterations; e.y. for Lord Powerscourt, in Ireland: for the Hon. 
Cavendish Bentinck, at Branksea Island and at Whitehall; for the Marquess of Bristol, at 
Ickworth, Suffolk; for the Baron Hirsch, in Berkeley Square ; and for I, L. James, Esq., 
at 14, Great Stanhope Street. 


* The honours accorded to Mr. Penrose were as follows: Antiquary to the Royal Academy of Arts, 1898. 
He became a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1848. Litt.D. Cantab., 1898. 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1867. D.C.L. Oxon., 1898. 


Royal Gold Medal R.1.B.A., 1883. 

Hon. Fellow Magdalene College, Cambridge, 1884. 
Fellow of the Royal Society, 1894. 

President R.I.B.A., 1894-6. 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 1898, 


Knight of the Order of the Saviour in Greece. 
Particulars of Mr. Penrose’s long connection with the 
Institute, which began with his election as Associate in 
1846, were given in the Journau for the 21st February, 
together with a list of his Papers read before the Institute, 




















REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1902-1905. 
Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 4th May 1903. 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 19 meetings, of 

which the Council elected in June last have held 16. The following Committees 

\ of Council have met and reported to the Council on the matters referred to them :—The 

Finance Committee, Professional Questions Committee, Conditions of Contract Committee, 

Assessorships Committee, Past Presidents’ Portraits Committee, Annual Dinner Committee, 
Professional Status Committee, Penrose Memorial Committee. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows : Edward Birchall, Francis Edwards, 
Charles France, Thomas Oliver, John Bond Pearce, Francis Cranmer Penrose, William Salway, 
Thomas Roger Smith, Coutts Stone, William Wimble. Associates: Young Bolton, Albert 
Charles Breden, Richard Philip Day, Henry Dunkin Shepard, James Foster Wadmore. Retired 
Fellows : Samuel Stenton Markham, George Truefitt. Hon. Associate: Colonel John Davis. 
Hon. Corr. Members: Eugene Muntz, Emerich Steindl. 

By the death of Mr. Penrose the Institute has lost one of its most distinguished and 
venerated members. The first paper of the present Session was read by him with unim- 
paired vigour and enthusiasm ; now the Council with sorrow have to record his death. In 
Professor Roger Smith the Institute has lost a familiar friend, a loyal supporter, and a wise 
counsellor. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 

It has been decided to award the medal this year to Mr. Charles Follen McKim, of New 
York, President of the American Institute of Architects. His Majesty the King has signified 
his approval of the nomination. Mr. McKim will come to London to receive the medal in 
person at the meeting of the Institute on Monday the 22nd June. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 
Institute, compared with that at the corresponding period last year : 


Year Fellows Associates Hon. Associates Total 
1902 617 1,071 44 1,732 
1903 627 1,117 43 1,787 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 30 Fellows have been elected, 
68 Associates, and 2 Honorary Associates. One Hon. Corr. Member has been elected : 
Constant Moyaux (Paris). 

The number of candidates for the Progressive Examinations continues to increase. They 
were held in june (Final and Special in July) and November 1902. The Preliminary was 
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held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Exeter, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester and Newcastle- 
on-JT'yne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in Montreal and Melbourne. 
The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Hon. 
Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies, and the Institutes 
of Quebec and Ontario, and the Royal Victorian Institute. The Final and Special Examina- 
tions were held in London. The results are shown in the following tabulated form : 


Exempted Examined Passed Relegated Total 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION ; ‘ ‘ 94 276 215 61 370 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION ; ; : 5 196 105 91 201 
FINAL AND SpectAL EXAMINATIONS . — 126 70 56 126 


The total number of candidates was 697, as against 674 in 1901. The total number 
of candidates in 1892 was 359. The number of Probationers now stands at 1,900, and of 
Students at 446. 

In the above statistics the Council desire to point out the new category of ‘‘ Exempted ”’ 
under the “ Intermediate’? heading. An arrangement has been made with University 
College, Liverpool, whereby any Probationer of the Institute who, having been through the 
full two years’ course in Architecture, has obtained the Professor’s Final First Class certificate, 
and whose work done during his course at the College is found satisfactory by the Board of 
Examiners, may be exempted from the Intermediate Examination; the Institute being 
represented by a member of the Board of Examiners at the examination held for the purpose 
of granting certificates by the authorities of University College, Liverpool. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to William Greenwood, who passed the Final Examina- 
tion in November 1902. 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held this year in Montreal and 
Sydney. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the invaluable services they 
continue to render to the Institute. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in October. 
Certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London have been granted to 
William George Perkins and Arthur Halcrow Verstage | A.]. 

The Council, with the approval of the London County Council, have decided to hold 
these Statutory Examinations for the future only once a year, i.e. in October. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Insti- 
tute at a General Meeting on the 19th January. At the distribution of Prizes on the 2nd 
February, after the Address to Students by the President, a detailed criticism of the work 
submitted was read by Mr. Walter Millard [4.]. An exhibition of the drawings was held 
from the 20th to the 31st January in the Gallery of the Alpine Club, and was visited by 
1,264 persons. A selection from the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the 
Allied Societies. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute took place on the 19th June 1902, and 
was attended by a numerous company. A special feature was the presence of many distin- 
guished representatives of the Colonies who were in London for the purpose of attending the 
Coronation. 

‘The Annual Dinner will be held this year on Tuesday the 23rd June, at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 
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The Council sent an Address of Congratulation to His Majesty the King on the occasion 
of his Coronation. 

A scheme for decorating the front of the Institute for the Coronation on the 28rd June, 
designed by Mr. G. I’. Bodley, R.A., was being put into execution when the unhappy news of 
the King’s illness was made public. The scheme was, however, carried out in order that 
Mr. Bodley’s artistic design might be realised. A portion of the materials was utilised as 
decorations for the Coronation on the 9th August. 

On the occasion of the Coronation the King honoured the Institute and the profession 
at large by conferring a knighthood upon the retiring President, Sir William Emerson. 

During the official year the Edinburgh Architectural Association has been admitted into 
alliance with the Royal Institute. The Council have much pleasure in recording the fact, as 
now there is no non-metropolitan architectural society of any importance which is not 
constitutionally associated with the Institute, and thus have been furthered the unity of 
organisation and the concentration of architectural influence which have been the aims and 
policy of the Institute since 1889. The Council desire warmly to support the President in 
his views concerning the Allied Societies expressed in his Opening Address. They welcome 
any communications from the various Councils, either as suggestions of policy or reyuests for 
advice or assistance, and particularly urge Hon. Secretaries to contribute to the JourNAL 
matters of professional interest in their respective districts. 

In the last Annual Report the Council stated that the Committee of the Architectural 
Association and themselves had adopted the recommendation of a joint committee of the 
two bodies, that the Institute and the Association should combine in a building scheme to 
house both bodies under one roof. The Architectural Association, however, having decided to 
take over the premises of the Royal Architectural Museum, consideration of this joint building 
scheme has been abandoned. The question of new premises for the Institute is one which the 
Council have always before them; but they feel that it is wiser to wait for a favourable 
opportunity of securing a site that meets with ail the requirements of the Institute than to 
commit themselves to any undertaking to inaugurate a building scheme within a definite 
period. As a favourable opportunity may not occur in the immediate future, the Council have 
made certain improvements in the meeting-room which they hope tend to the comfort of 
members as well as to the convenience of the working of the Institute. In order to obtain 
proper picture space, so that the valuable collection of portraits may be seen to the best 
advantage, the recess behind the Chair has been altered according tu the design of Mr. 
J. S. Gibson, who kindly acted as honorary architect. The new system of electric lighting 
by means of reflection from the ceiling has been carried out from the designs of Mr. J. 
Slater and Mr. E. T. Hall. The wall opposite the Chair has been lined with bookcases, 
which will relieve the pressure on library space for some time to come. 

With regard to the portraits of past Presidents, the Council have decided to issue an 
album of photogravure reproductions, with spaces for future plates. This album will be 
obtainable by members at a price to be hereafter settled. Due notice will be given in the 
JOURNAL. 

The Practice Committee, as will be seen from their report, have done excellent work this 
Session for the Institute. To them is due the book on Dilapidations published this year. 
The Council especially tender their thanks to the Chairman, Mr. Douglass Mathews, and to 
the sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 8. Flint Clarkson, Sydney Perks, and C. H. Brodie, 
upon whose shoulders the labour of preparation chiefly fell. 

A Form of Contract, for use where quantities form a part of the contract, prepared by 
the Practice Committee, has been issued as an Institute publication. 
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With regard to the point raised on the discussion of the last Annual Report, as to the 
possible effect of the decision given in the case of Hobbs vy. Turner wpon the validity of the 
Institute Form of Contract, the Council have been advised by the Institute’s solicitors that 
it is unnecessary to alter the present Form in view of that decision. 

The London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, submitted by the London County Council 
for the criticism of the Institute, was investigated by the Practice Committee, who issued a 
report to the Council. The Council were considering this report, having in the meanwhile 
signified to the London County Council their opinion that the measures proposed were far 
too drastic to obtain their support, when the Bill was suddenly withdrawn. The Couneil will 
take the necessary steps to advise the London County Council with regard to the provisions 
of any amended Bill. 

The Ancient Lights Bill, approved by the Council of the Institute and the Council of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, is now in the hands of Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P., who 
has kindly undertaken to be responsible for its introduction into Parliament. 

The Council sent in a petition to the Privy Council praying that a Royal Charter of In- 
corporation should be not granted to the Auctioneers’ Institute, on the grounds that such a 
grant would seriously affect the value attached to the possession of a Royal Charter. The 
petition of the Auctioneers’ Institute was refused. 

At the General Meeting of the 2nd March the President made an announcement with 
regard to the question of Registration to the effect that the Council were still opposed to any 
such scheme of Registration as that set forth in a previous bill dealing with the same subject. 
The Council have since issued a memorandum to the Presidents of the Allied Societies, which 
has been printed in the Journat of the 4th April. 

The operation of part of the proviso of By-law 9 lapses this year on the 18th May, viz. : 
“‘ Provided always that when the Council of the Institute receive a unanimous recommenda- 
tion formally submitted by the Council of any Allied Society that a practising member of the 
profession is eligible and worthy of being elected asa Fellow, the Council shall, during the five 
years from the date of approval of this provision by the Privy Council, have power to elect 
him, if in their opinion his work be of sufficient merit.” The second clause: “The Council 
shall also have the power to elect annually to the Fellowship without ballot the President or 
President-elect of any of the Allied Societies who may be eligible and apply for admission,” 
is not subject to the five years limit. 

In the autumn the London County Council announced their decision to abandon the 
design of a stone bridge at Vauxhall, and to replace it by an iron and steel structure designed 
by their engineer. The Council inspected the design and reported adversely to the London 
County Council, urging them to call in the services of an architect. After some correspond- 
ence the Council were informed by the London County Council that their architect would 
be called into collaboration with their engineer. The principle of the association of engineer 
and architect in bridge-building which they have so long urged has thus at last been admitted 
by the London County Council. 

The Council have taken action with regard to the proposed demolition of All Hallows 
Church. A letter was written to the Ecclesiastical Commission to the following effect: That 
the Institute views with regret the proposed demolition of another of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
churches, which has a peculiarly successful interior, and desires to express the hope that means 
may be found to preserve the building intact; but that if circumstances prevent this the 
church should, if possible, be re-erected upon a suitable urban site, stone by stone, and in 
any case that the fittings should be suitably rehoused in a building of the same character, 
where the whole of them could be brought together so as to preserve the unity of their design. 


eo 
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In the last Annual Report reference was made to the question of the appointment of 
Assessors in competitions, and it was stated that a Select Committee of the Council were 
considering the various matters referred tothem. The Council duly received the report of their 
Committee, and were brought to the conclusion that the appointment of Assessors was best left 
entirely in the hands of the President of the Institute, and that, even were it desirable, there 
was little chance of success in trying to establish the jury system in this country. A practical 
result of these deliberations was (1) a revised edition of the ‘‘ Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions ” and (2) a confidential set of suggestions for the guidance of 
Assessors. 

A copy of the ‘ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Competitions,” with a cir- 
cular letter, was sent during the summer to every Town Council, Urban District Council, and 
Rural District Council in the United Kingdom. 

The following tabular statement shows the appointments to Assessorships during the 


’ 


ofticial year :— 


COMPETITION, Town ASSESSOR, 
Municipal Offices. ; : . . Acton. : . . Mr. J. Maeviear Anderson. 
Municipal Buildings : ‘ . . Barry. : , ; . Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 
Artisans’ Dwellings ‘ . , . Bermondsey ‘ . Mr. John Slater. 
Municipal Oftices and Publie Library . Bideford. . : . Mr. Frank T. Baggallay. 
Clock Tower . ‘ : ; . Cambridge . : : . My. J. Alfred Gotch. 
Town Hall ~~ . . . . : Chepping Wycombe . . Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt. 
Schools . P ; ; : ; . Clacton-on-Sea . ; . Mr. A. W. 8S. Cross. 
Free Library . : ; . ‘ . Fenton ; : ; . Mr. Ernest George. 
Public Library : ‘ : ; Greenwich ; . Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 
Town Hall : : ‘ ; 5 . Harrogate . : ; . My. J. Macvicar Anderson. 
Town Hall ; : ; > ‘ - Hall . ‘ ; : . Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 
Free Library . : : ; ; . Lkeston ; : ; . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Public Library ; : ; . Kettering . ; : . Myr. J. Alfred Gotch. 
Free Library ; P : : . Maidenhead : . . Mr. E. W. Mouantford. 
Hospital for Skin Diseases. ; . Manchester . ; . . Mr. Keith D. Young. 
Public Library ‘ . . . . Mansfield. ‘ : . Mr. A. N. Bromley. 
Cottage Homes ‘ : ; ' . Northampten : . Professor Beresford Pite. 
Public Offices . ; ‘ : : . Pontypridd . : ; . Mr. James $. Gibson. 
Technical School and Public Library . Ramsgate . : ; . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Police and Fire-Station Buildings . . Sunderland. ; ‘ . Mr. James S. Gibson. 
Municipal Offices Tottenham . ‘ . Mr. J. Macviear Anderson. 


Higher Grade Schools West Hartlepool . Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Copies of the ‘‘ Suggestions’ have been specially sent to the promoters of the following 
competitions, together with letters asking for a copy of the conditions for the Institute. In 
cases where it has been known that no Assessor was to be appointed, a letter urging the 
appointment has been made to the promoters. In other cases a protest against the conditions 
has been made by the authority of the Council. 

Clacton-on-Sea, Schools. 
Clapham, Orphanage. 
Crewe, Municipal Buildings. 


Abersychan, Council Offices and Free Libraries. 
Acton, Town Hall and Publie Oftices. 
Allahabad, Queen Victoria Memorial. 
Arbroath, N.B., Golf Club House. Cumberland, Extension of Lunatie Asylum. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Infectious Diseases Hos Cumberland, Public Library. 

pital. Deptford, Town Hall. 


Aylesbury, War Memorial. 

Barry, Municipal Buildings. 

Bermondsey, Artisans’ Dwellings. 

Bidetord, Municipal Offices and Public Library. 

Blackpool, Technical Schools. 

Bristol, Central Library. 

Caerphilly, Congregational Church. 

Cape Town, University Buildings. 

Castleford, Free Library. 

Chelmsford, Infectious Diseases Hospital. 

Chepping Wycombe, Town Hall and Municipal 
Ottices. 


Devonport, Working Class Dwellings. 
Durban, Town Hall and Museum. 
Eecles, Workmen’s Dwellings. 
Edinburgh, Usher Hall. 

Fenton, Free Library. 

Folkestone, Town Hall. 

Gillingham, Public Baths. 

Glasgow, Public Libraries. 

Glasgow, Workmen’s Dwellings. 
Grantham, Cottage Home for Nurses. 
Greenwich, Public Library. 
Hamilton, N.B., Dwelling House Tenements. 
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Hamilton, N.B., Masonic Temple. Pontypridd, Public Offices. 
Hammersmith, Central Library. Ramsgate, Technical Schools and Free Library. 
Holyhead, School and Teacher’s House. Rawtenstall, Library. 

Hull, Soldiers’ Memorial. Rochester, Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
Hull, Town Hall Extension. St. Ives, Municipal Buildings. 
Kettering, Free Library. St. Mellons, Isolation Hospital. 
Kingston, Children’s Home. Salisbury, Free Library. 

Leftwich, Fever Hospital. Sedgetield, Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
Leith, Poor House. Sheffield, Artisans’ Dwellings. 
Liverpool, Baths and Tramway Oftices. Southampton, Municipal Buildings 
Liverpool, Church. Southend-on-Sea, Church. 

Liverpool, Workmen’s Dwellings. Stockton-on-Tees, Girls’ School. 
Lowestoft, Wesleyan Church and Schools. Sunderland, Extension of Victoria Hall. 
Maidenhead, Free Library. Surbiton, Clock Tower. 

Manchester, Hospital. Sutton Coldfield, Town Hall. 

Merthyr Tydfil, Isolation Hospital. Swansea, Church Hall. 

Montrose, Public Library. Taunton, Free Library. 

Motherwell, N.B., Poor Hous« Torquay, Municipal Buildings. 
Narborough, County Asylum. Tottenham, Municipal Offices. 

Newark, Infirmary Additions. West Hartlepool, Higher Grade Schools. 
Newtown-le-Willows, Church. Whitehaven, Technical College. 
Northampton, Cottage Homes. Yeovil, Municipal Buildings. 


Nottingham, Methodist Church. 


The Council have empowered the Competitions Committee, so as to avoid delay, to take 
independent action where necessary in respect of any competition within the scope of the 
“ Suggestions.”’ ‘To prevent possible misconception among members, the Council desire to 
state that in the great majority of cases the unsatisfactory points in conditions are of so 
obvious and simple a nature as to be adequately dealt with in the routine of the Secretary’s 
office without troubling the Committee to meet. 

The Council also desire to refer to the Competition Reform Society, with whose aims 
they are quite in sympathy. The Society reports to the Secretary of the Institute any com- 
petition matter that may need investigation. The matter being thus placed in the Secretary’s 
hands becomes an entirely Institute question, and in furnishing such material for Institute 
action—material which it would be often impossible to obtain ofticially—the Competition 
Reform Society is doing exceedingly useful work. 

Mr. K. T. Hall and Mr. Thos. W. Cutler have been appointed by the Council to represent 
the Institute at the Annual Congress of the Sanitary Institute, to be held in Bradford in 
July. 

Mr. Alfred Culshaw has been appointed by the Council to represent the Institute at 
the Annual Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, to be held in Liverpool 
in July. 

The President’s first “At Home” on the 12th January was largely attended, nearly 
400 members being present. The feature of the evening was a collection of drawings by the 
late Mr. J. F. Bentley. The second ‘* At Home”’ will be held on Monday, the 11th May, 
when a collection of drawings by the late W. Eden Nesfield will be exhibited. 

In presenting the statement of income and expenditure and the balance-sheet for the 
year ending 31st December 1902, and the estimate of income and expenditure for the current 
year [uppended, pp. 357 sqq.|, the Council have again the pleasure to draw attention to the 
continued financial prosperity of the Institute. The balance of income over expenditure of 
£1,028 15s. falls somewhat short of the estimated balance, but the unforeseen expenditure for 
the Coronation decorations accounts for the difference. 

Owing to the many additions made in recent years, the property of the Institute was 
found by the Council to be considerably under-insured. ‘The Council at Michaelmas there- 
fore took out a fresh policy with the Westminster Fire Office, to the total value of £22,700. 
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The Council have entered into a contract for advertisements in the JournaL and 
KALENDAR With Mesers. Jennings & Tofts, of 17 Old Queen Street, Westminster, on the basis 
of £900 per annum for the first three years, and £1,000 for the next six years. The full 
amount of £900 does not appear in the estimate, as a portion of it was credited to last year’s 
accounts. 

The Council have this year invested the sum of £1,119 16s. 10d. in the purchase of 
Great Western Railway stock. The total invested capital of the Institute amounts to 
£12,838 19s. 3d. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE, 


At the first Meeting of the Committee Mr. Macvicar Anderson was appointed Chairman ; 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt Vice-Chairman ; and Messrs. E. W. Mountford and James S. Gibson Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The matter of the design for the new Vauxhall Bridge has been the principal business 
engaging the attention of the Committee during the current session, and it is gratifying to 
know that in consequence of the Committee’s representations made to the London County 
Council, the design formerly proposed has been discarded. 

The Committee are also glad to intimate that the County Council have decided that their 
architect shall be associated with the engineer in regard to the design and architectural 
details of the structure. 

The work of the widening of London Bridge has been in progress during this year, and 
the suggestions of the Committee regarding the details of the design have been practically 
adopted by the Corporation. 

The records of old, historical, and interesting buildings in London now being prepared 
by the London County Council, as also the question of the advisability of rebuilding the 
Campanile of St. Mark’s, at Venice, have been under consideration. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the election of the present Committee in June 1902, the Literature Committee 
have held seven meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phené Spiers was re-appointed Chairman; Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon Watson were appointed 
Hon. Secretaries. 

The following Sessional Papers, arranged for by the Committee, have been read :— 
“The Drawing of the Ionic Volute,’’ by the late Mr. Penrose, F.R.S., Litt.D., D.C.L., and 
“A Note on a Fragment of the Parthenon Frieze,” by Dr. A. 8. Murray [//.A.], on 17th 
November 1902 ; “The Palace of Knossos, Crete,’ by Dr. Arthur Evans, on 15th December 
1902 ; “ Science Workshops for Schools and Colleges,” by Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., 
on 19th January 1903 ; “ College Planning,” by Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A., on 16th February ; 
“Westminster Cathedral,’ by Mr. Charles Hadfield [F’.], on 16th March ; “ Fire Prevention,” 
by Mr. Horatio Porter | 4.], together with a Report by the Science Committee on the Fire 
Offices’ Regulations, on 30th March ; “ Four Modern Hospitals,” by Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.], 


Cc 
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on 20th April; and a Paper by Sir Martin Conway, on “ The Formation of the Ancient Style 
of Egyptian Architecture,” has been arranged for the 18th May. 

The Committee desire again to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the 
various reviews and articles contributed to the Journat, and to the publishers who have con- 
tributed many interesting works to the Library during the year. 

An extra grant of £25, received from the Council, has enabled the Committee to extend 
the Loan Collection by the purchase of many much-needed works in duplicate, in addition to 
those purchased from the ordinary funds. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 


During the twelve months ending on the 3lst March of the present year 145 volumes and 35 pamphlets 
have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and Transactions of 
Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library was 69. 

The works purchased comprise 76 volumes, out of which 44 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendances of readers in the Reference Library during the year numbered 4,475 (last year 3,889), 
The number of borrowers of works from the Loan Collection was 2,609 (last year 2,132). 

The number of works issued through the post was 53. 


] 


The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 81. 

Donations of books have been received from Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. J. D. Crace, Dr. C. Waldstein, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, Mr. B. Ingelow, Prof. G. Clason, Mr. E. W. Wimperis, Mons. L. Cloquet, Comte de Lasteyrie, Prof. F’. 
Meldahl, Don E. 5. Fatigati, Signor L. Beltrami, Mr. I’. Bligh Bond, and Mr. Mowbray A. Green. 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during the year, the following may be mentioned: Enlart’s 
Vanuel @archéologie francaise ; Odrzywolski’s Die Renaissance in Polen; Playfair’s Travels in the Footsteps 
of Bruce; Beylic’s L’ Habitation Byzantine; Male’s L’Art religieux du XITIe siécle en France; Schmidt 


and List’s Interiewrs von Kirchen und Kappellen in Osterreich; Serlio’s Libro IV: Regole generali di 
architetura sopra le cinque mar legli edifici (fo. Venice, 1537) ; Concours Rougevin et Godeboeuf depuis 
leur fondation jusqw'd 1902 (Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts) ; Durm’s Die Baukunst der Griechen; Anderson 
and Spiers’ Greek and Loma lrchitecture; Reeve’s Fountains Abbey; Schultz and Barnsley’s Monastery 


of S. Luke of Stiris in Phor 


LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1902-03. 





ANCES EVENING ATTENDANCES, 
? 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
DAte M Non-members, Members. Non-members. a 
i 4 : : 4 | 
4 z é Ss 3 a B a 
1902. | i | 
April. .  .. 62 8 147 9 226 11 12 75 = 16 144 || 248 
May . ‘ : 63 10 135 12 220 354 13 84 9 140 254 
June. ‘ : ; 53 16 118 ll 198 28 7 75 4 114 160 
July . . : ; 03 12 126 22 253 38 7 45 i 101 164 
August : ‘ ‘ Reference Library closed. Reference Library closed. 57 
September . ; j 92 12 126 9 239 18 6 15 10 89 201 
October. : : 101 ) 205 13 328 57 13 109 19 198 269 
November . x : 63 } 173 6 2465 29 13 101 21 164 242 
December . : ‘ 72 11 106 7 196 38 6 79 15 138 195 
1903. 
January. : ; 117 6 138 14 275 66 13 80 17 176 254 
February : . 77 10 149 250 56 23 102 14 195 256 
March . : ‘ 79 24 137 21 261 67 19 119 19 224 309 
Toran . 872 122 1560 138 2692 472 132 924 155 1683 2609 








a | 
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Books were borrowed from the Loan Collection by 
62 Fellows 
477 Associates 
647 Students 
970 Probationers 
153 Ticket holders 


2,609 


The following figures show the growth of the Library in the last ten years :— 
Relers, Books issted for Loan, 
1892 . . . . . 2,642 917 
1902 . . . . . 4,375 2,609 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The usual monthly meetings have been held, and in addition seven special meetings for 
consideration of The London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, all of which have been well 
attended by the members. The following officers were elected at the commencement of the 
Session :—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Chairman; Mr. 8. Fiint Clarkson, Vice-Chairman ; 
Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. E. Greenop, Hon. Secretaries. 

Book on Dilapidations.—The completed book was submitted by the Council to a general 
meeting of the Institute, and, having been approved, was ordered to be printed and published. 
This has been done, and the book is now on sale. 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill.—It having been reported to the Committee that 
the London County Council had an intention to amend the London Building Act (1894), the 
Council was asked to approach the London County Council with a view to the Institute 
having an opportunity of expressing its views on the proposed Bill. This resulted in the 
London County Council inviting the Institute’s comments on their Draft Bill for increasing 
the safeguards against accidents by fire in buildings, entitled The London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act. Seven special meetings were held by the Committee at short notice and the Bill 
was fully considered in detail. In addition two Joint Sub-Committee meetings were held at 
9 Conduit Street with representatives of the Surveyors’ Institution. The Committee also 
conferred with the Committee of the District Surveyors’ Association. A report was made by 
the Committee to the Council, and the Chairman, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, attended before 
them to explain the Committee’s views. The report was afterwards discussed at a general 
meeting of the Institute, but on the day following the London County Council decided, owing 
to the opposition with which it was being met, to withdraw the Bill and to introduce a new 
measure at a fature date. 

Form of Architect’s Certificate-—In accordance with a reference from the Council, the 
Committee have had under consideration the production of a form of architect’s certificate 
and have recommended a form to the Council for adoption. They have also suggested that 
this form might be published by the Institute in book form. 

Form of Sub-Contract.—In accordance with a reference from the Council, the Committee 
have had under consideration the question of the preparation of a form of sub-contract for 
use between the general contractor and sub-contractors. The Committee are still considering 
whether it is expedient for architects to be parties to, or to be concerned in arranging, such 
sub-contracts. 
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Form of Contract with Quantities.—The preparation of a form and conditions of contract 
for use where quantities are made part of the contract was undertaken by the Committee and 
the form is now issued by the Institute. 

The opinion of the Committee has been sought on several points of professional practice, 
and especially a recent case in the Court of Appeal in which a contractor, having undertaken 
to carry out a building in accordance with the drawings and specification, was held to be 
unable to recover for loss sustained by admittedly inaccurate bills of quantities. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Committee have held nine meetings since the pablication of the last Annual 
Report. Mr. Thomas Blashill was appointed Chairman; Mr. Lewis Solomon, Vice-Chairman ; 
and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Max Clarke, Hon. Secretaries. 

The proposals of this Committee with regard to the standard size of bricks have been 
provisionally agreed to by the representatives of the various Brickmakers’ Associations. The 
matter now only awaits the ratification of these proposals by the Brickmakers’ Associations. 
The Committee hope that architects and engineers will insert the standard in their specifica- 
tions, and so check the serious differences in size of bricks that interfere with good seztional 
bonding. 

The Committee are pleased to report that the suggestion they made, that the administra- 
tion of the various Acts of Parliament relating to drains old and new should be placed under 
the Borough Surveyors, has been supported by the London County Council, and they have 
asked the Council to support the resolution the London County Council sent to the Local 
Government Board to this effect. 

At the invitation of the Institution of Civil Engineers and with the assent of the Council, 
this Committee was represented upon the Committee of the Engineers for standardising joists, 
tees, and angles, and they are glad to say that practically every suggestion put forward 
by this Committee was adopted. 

The Committee have made an exhaustive analysis of the mortar used in building the 
Campanile of St. Mark’s, which will shortly be reported on in the JourNat. 

The Committee have had under consideration the Fire Office Regulations reiating to 
fire-resisting buildings, and prepared a report for submission at the Meeting when Mr. Horatio 
Porter’s Paper on “ Fire Prevention ”’ was read. 

The subject of the supporting power of rocks and soils, and the strength of materials, is 
still under consideration. 


FINANCES. 


The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1902, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
chartered accountants, and audited by Messrs. Louis Ambler [7] and W. A. Forsyth * [.], 
the Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1902, here follow :--- 


* The services of Mr. H. 8. East (4.], the Hon. Auditor appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1902, not being 
available, Mr. Forsyth, at the request of the Council, kindly consented to act as substitute. 





ANNUA 
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F THE COUNCIL 


Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1902. 


Dr. 
EXPENDITURE, 
To ORDINARY EXPENDITURE— 








Rent 
Gas and Electric 
Coals 


Lighting, 





IIT. scsrncsehensiiee naminblindheadinehenateciaanindeds 
General Printing, "Stationery, Stamps, an 
Petty Expe oe 


Expenses ot General Meeting: 
Housekeeping (including Office 
Advertisements in Newspapers 
Examination Expenses 
General Repairs ....., 
Fire Insurance (including ne 
Medals and other Prizes 
Grants to Library .., - 
Grant to Architectural Association ........ 


The JounNAL — 
TI oo ccienvessdavcnavesn 
Printing and Binding 
POUR... oon eseievencivers 
Addressing, P osti age jand Carriage 





Attendant) 





» Policy) 





The KALENDAR - 





Pombage GNA Carriage. ........ccscrsccccesccesesesss 
Contributions to Allied § 
Coronation Expenses 

Honorarium to Staff ne 
Miscellaneous (ine luding Dinn er ‘) 


Legal and Accountants’ Charges... 
Balance of income over expenditure 


Sarvery, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, 


Examined with 


Dr. 
LIABILITIES. 


To Sundry Creditors outstanding 
To Examination Fees antic ipatory cf elecs 
tlon a 
To Subscriptions for. 1903 received im at 
vance PPrrTerrerriririirt it itii ty tity 
To Building Fund io 
‘Lo Charitable Fund 
To Accumulated Fund 
Surplus of liquid assets over 
as per last Balance Sheet .,, 
Add Entrance Fees received in 1902 ...... 
Arrears for 1902 (as per contra) ., 
Ditto for 191 


Liabilities 


Less Arrears 1901, since re- 
ceived or cancelled,,,... £225 15 O 
Furniture and Fittings 

MN Wii cavecincnsarenccoes 234 2 4 


Add Balance of Income over E ee in 
BOOS .crccosee 


Sarrery, Sons & Co, 
Chartered Accountants. 


Examined with the several Youchers and found to be Correct. 








Exclusive of Entrance Fees, 








hibitions,&e, 











Final 


Examination Fees, 


Sc ed & « & 
9385 UO O 
lul 18 3 

25 lv 
— 1062 3 3 
"s 150 3 & 
d 

10 5 

a F 

19 0 

ll 2 

0 4 6 

210 

3 6 

0 0 

0 0 
53 11 O 
» S816 $ 
176 14 10 
2485.17 8 

—_-—— ll7v 19 9 
148 10 1 
« wae 

—_—__m_—_—e B06 3 ¢ 

vs 287 9 6 
«. 10 6 0 
7 1 0 

2 — 4441 8 2 

suv 16 3 

0 1028 15 OU 

£7663 11 4 


the scvcral youchers 





— © 

276 

167 

96 

1022 

202 
6 9 
4 UO 
8 0 
1 0 
2 9 
17 4 
5 5 
1 O 

- 11902 

£13657 


12 
18 
Tt) 


0 


14 


and found to be 


6 





and Subscriptions 























in advance, 


INCOME, 








Balance Sheet of Ordinary Funds, 31st December 1902. 














By ORDINARY INCOME— 
Subscriptions BS « & 
584 Fellows at £4. 4s. ............ 
Ditto, Arrears... 
1,00 Associates at £2. 2s. 20.0.0... 
Ditto, Ar 
Ditto rei: shalt 
29 Hon, Associates at £2 
4768 1 0 
Dividends on Stocks and Shares — 
Architectural Union Co, ......0............ceces 184 2 0 
COMI SE Oe CIO a gio ied noes ncrocnccuscoceucs 61 14 vu 
Tasmanian Government Stock 3a | perCent, 62 7 5 
Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent. 2 6 
Queensland Government 3 per Cent. 7 
Interest on Deposit 6 0 
_ ooo 64 «6 
JOURNAL and KALENDAR 
Advertisements €41 13 4 
NEES Rete Si eee 9417 5 
706 10 9 
Sale of Publications (other than JoURNAL 
and KALENDAR) 274.12 7 
Use of Rooms— 
District Surveyors’ Association 25 0 0 
Architectural Association 7 0 O 
R.L.B.A. Tenants 55 0 0 
Sundries Lh ¢ 
_ -— 88 1l 6 
Examination Fees— 
Statutory . 3211 0 
Preliminary 7i4 0 
Intermediate . saan isv 18 VU 
Special and Final (tortcited ) 1 2 0 
— ‘611 0 
rveyors’ Institution (re Ancient Lights 
Bi!l) 29 0 0 
£7665 11 4 
es 
act, 244% h 1 Stone) { Louis AMBLER [F.] 
orrect. 1% March 1903, ( igned) | w, A. Fousyrn [A] 
. 
Qt, 
ASSETS. 
b a dd Sad, 
By Cash at Bank pp epabaapasnieenscmaiaes 1419 3 11 
By luvestments * at original cost— 
Architectrral Union Co. , 263 Shares 3643 1 0 
Consols 22 per Cent. £2000 ........... -. STW & 
Tasmanian Government 34 per Cent, 
Stock £1896. 8s. 9d. ...... nomen: se ae 
Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent, Regis 
tered Stock £1200 - 1219 11 0 
Q ques nsland Government 3 per "Cent. Stock 
1643. 9s. ld. 560 O OU 
Ps (Charitable Fund), £200. 10s, 
2} per Cent. 195 14 9 
By Building Fund- 
Indian Government 33 per Cent. 
£943. 14s, 10d, 1022 18 3 
— 11719 2 6 
By Charitable Fund— 
Balance due from Trust Account 6 5 lv 
By Debtors (Rent and Advertisements)... 190 8 4 
By Subscriptions in Arrear 1901 ,,....... 3 6 O 
Ditto 1902 
322 14 U 
£ sda 
* Total Invesimentsin 1901 ,,. WWW 8 6 
Additions in 1902, viz.— 
£5 10s. 2d. Queensland 
Government 3 per Cent, 
Stock, cost 500 0 0 
Building bund (as above) 1022 18 3& 
Charitable Fund transferred 
Srom Trust Account 195 14 9 


Total Investments as above... 


24th Marth 1903. 


11719 2 § 


(Signed) { Ww 





£13657 14 6 





Louis AMBLER [F.]. 
A. ForeyTHu [4,] 


oa 
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The Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1902, audited by 
Messrs. Louis Ambler [/’.] and W. A. Forsyth [A.], here follow :— 


Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1902. 
Dr. Cr. 





ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND :— 2s @ & s. d, 
To Cost of Ashpitel Prize (C. T. Adshead, 4 lv 0 0 By Balance from last ACCOUNE ...........:csssseeereeeesreneeennerses 16 2 0 
To Balance carried forward .,........... ic we a Fe By Dividend on 20 Shares, Architectural Union Co., at Lis. 

UPN NMI oo oe opaassuncacn eyes sh covexownacwatnccecesssteon 14 0 0 





CHARITABLE FUND :— 














To Balance due Ordinary Funds ,,,... 6 510 By Balance from last ACCOUNE ..,.......00..:ccccccsseserscessssoese 12 0 
By Dividends on £200 10s, 23 per Cent. Consols . 5 3 10 
6 510 6 510 
DoNALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND ‘— 
To Cost of Medal ...............ccccesces- 215 0 By Balance from last ACCOUNE ...:.....sssscssesesseeestseeeeesees® 0111 
To Balance carried forward iSaued ; 06 7 By Dividends on £72 L, & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pre- . 
DOPOMIOG COON ce scncavcvecccscrevcconevserchesnesevesvsoesnonseescsonvees 210 8 
2% RE 
—eeEeeee a 
Gopwin Bursary :— 
To Cash paid Bursar 1900, 2nd instalment [S. K By Balance from last Account, ...........0ccs:csesccsccessoessosevses 87 18 10 
Greenslade, A.] : x bus 40 0 0 By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. Ex 
To Cash paid Bursar 1902 [C. A. Daubney, A. ie 490 0 TONE, ciscodcices <a cccynntuninciedaeconsdasecbinoiaensouanynin 88 13 10 
To Balance carried forward......... oid 1612 8 
1296 12 8 126 12 8 
GrisskLL LEGACY :— 5 
To Cash paid Medallist [L. U. Grace, A. os we «=1010 0 By Balance from last Account, ,..,.........ccccccccssccscccssseeserss 22 6 5 
To Cost of Medal peeesatiivdeuness 918 0 By Dividends on £300 Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
To Balance carried forward.,,, any 1419 3 DR SP i vcciconodcavancekcapecoscedencacdenconcstincd Rs 13 010 
a ar 35 7 3 
Liprary Fund :— 
To Purchase of Books, Binding, &c. . 195 710 By Balance from Inst AGCOUNE ...ccicsvossseccossccscsorecscscscosece 86 5 4 
To Printing, Stationery, &c. .. 156 By Annual Donation from Sydney Smirke [F’.) weave 56 0 UV 
To Petty Expenses a 3% 7 By Donation from John Parker [/.] .............. inn, oe? 
To Balance carried forward .,., uexts 56 6 7 By Annual Grant from Ordinary Funds ...... .. 100 0 0 
By Special Grant (Loan Collection)....... 25 0 OU 
By Entrance Donation 2 Hon. Associates : ‘ 440 
Pet NO RMI CIID Siicivcciccesendenieriepeascctaeteusecdtinseene 410 8 
185 10 0 185 10 0 
OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP :— 
To Cash paid Student 1900, 2nd instImnt. [G. A. Paterson] 50 0 0 By Balance from last ACCOunEt ..,........::ssssesccssssssssesecseesees 213.19 2 
To Cash paid Student 1901 (J. H. Rutherford . 50 0 0 By Dividends on £2128 Midland Railway 23 per Cent. 
To Cash paid Student 1902 [E. Bennett ‘ lw 0 0 RUNNIN IN i hoa anceps cnepacuenenasooiiacuvedcasnereeeentait 50 0 10 
To Extra Prizes ............ ¢ ee 16516 0 By Dividends on £1100 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
To Balance carricd forward ,,, ; 12919 9 PII, loncicscs cecescnsecubinncsanatcdassianisdiotsecste 5114 9 
845 14 9 345 14 9 
LA (pee ee ee 
PuGiIN MEMORIAL FunD: 
To Cash paid Student 1901 [ [H. W. Cotman] 40 0 0 By Balance from last Account ...............sscssssesscereosesers 515 7 
To Cost of Medal ..........c...00e. : 1i1 0 By Dividends on £1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. 
To Extra Prizes ,,, oat =e : 3 l0 lu O Preference Stock 40 8 6 
By Balance carried forward 5 16 11 
2 1 0 62 10 
Titre Lecacy Funp :— 
To Cash paic Prizeman 1902 [W, Fairbairn} eee By Balance from last Account, ..,...........cccccssssssssscoeesscceee 27 210 
To Balance carried forward , 2,16 8 By Dividends on £1150 2# per Cent. Consols ....,............. 29 13 lu 
56 16 & 616 8 
——————— —aa 
TRAVELLING FUND :— 
To Balance brought forward from Inst Account 913 3 By Dividends on £1000 Madtns Railway 43 per Cent. Stock 42 5 7 
To Balance carried forward . 8212 4 
42 6 7 42 5 7 
CATES LEGACY t= chain eee 
To Purchase of £1160 N.E, Railway 4 per cent, Consol By Balance from last Account ae 7 i € 
oe dated Stock at 128% we 1504 5 @ By Interest on beaietmuan 413 8 
To Balance carried forwar : 29 5 6 by Deposit a at ay 1500 0 OU 
By Divide nd on £11604 per cent. N.E. Railway Consolidated 
TE Sik vu savctuvusse deat obvedus pisiustauesvdcsuiran emenbedktentanins 2116 0 
1533 11 0 1533 11 0 
———— — 
Examined with the several vouchers and found tn he correct. 24h March 190% (Signe?) (eee sae ir 


(W. A. Forsyra [4.}. 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1902. Cr. 
To ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND :— ' £ sd. £ sd. 
Capital—20 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- By Government and other Securities for total cost value 
pany, Limited, at £14 per Share ....................ccecee0 280 0 0 of Trust Fundsinvested ...... 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ...............000008 20 2 0 3y Balance Pugin Memorial Fund , 
To CHARITABLE FUND :— By Cash in hands of Bankers ..............cccccosscocccscovsscccsees 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account due Ordinary 
Funds ‘ 6 5 10 





To DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND :— 
Capital—£72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Prefer- 
NN a asd adtact in iuattac ni eeipebouaiel 89 0 0 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account j 
To Gopwin Bursary FuNpD :— 
Capital—£1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. De- 














benture Stock ............ 13 6 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account................... a 4612 8 
To GRISSELL LEGACY FUND :— 
Capital—£300 Great Indian Peninsula Railway 5 per 
Cent. Guaranteed Stock ..............0.cossscesccsssocssereses 513 14 10 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account....,...........ccceeees 1419 3 
To LipraRY FUND :— 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ..,..........cccc0008 56 6 7 
To OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP FUND :— 
Capital—£2128 Midland Railway 24 per £ s. d. 
Cent. Debenture Stock ...,..............0-+ 1773 0 0 
£1100 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock .............cc0cseseeeeeee 1900 12 0 
3673 12 0 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account,,,..............00c0008 12919 9 


To PuGIN MEMORIAL FUND: 
Capital—£1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pre- 
IIE ahi insn aicsrinonecisubenadnedsvohaepapnceeet 1342 12 6 
To Tire LeGacy Fuxp:— 





Capital—£1150 2} per Cent. Consols 6 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account.., 8 
To TRAVELLING FUND :— 
Capital—£1000 Madras Railway 43 per Cent. Stock 6 
3alance at credit of Reventie ACCOUNE..........cccccccceeeees 4 





To Cares LEGACY FUND :~ 
Capital—£1160 N.E. Ry. 4 per Cent. Consolidated Stock 150% 5 6 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account..,..,..,.cccc..cceee eee 29 5 6 
£11548 15 6 «£11548 15 6 


—\ 





Examined with the several vouchers and found to be correct. 24¢h March 1903. (Signed) 3 ‘Wea - a A TA , 





The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1903, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees. 


Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending 31st December 1903. 


























EXPENDITURE. £ ad INCOME. & «2d, 
Rent, Lighting, and Warming..,................cc:ccseecseceeeeeeeeees lusv O O Subscriptions and Arrears... 4860 0 0 
ie sosees 1577 0 0 Dividends on Stocks and Shares and Interest on Deposit 
General Printing, Stationery, P: osti ige, and Pe tty “Expe mses 574 0 O PE id acuta rec ccce craiaet ease ctecuasncers baaubuaactinctseces 428 0 0 
General Meetings, E xhibitions, &e. . . 275 0 0 Sale of Publications (other ‘than JOURNAL and KALENDAR ) 3u0 0 0 
Housekeeping (including Office Attendant) ae 6S hT JOURNAL and KALENDAR— 
PI iciacancoxs penwnsteens ce ceuutneoudonsneucseinceuncseve . 60 0 0 ER Re ah ean ae as eae atradalen . 100 06 0 
Examination Expenses Soke sabNapeasnte . 400 0 0 SR aT e TE ERED ae Op ee eee $25 0 0 
General Repairs ............. ir La oe delemaen deeded 100 0 0 Use of Rooms . Sgiashesiin Wallen unseaaaic ap enueenlsracanautiie 85 0 0 
Fire Insurance ...... 29 0 0 Examination Fees— 
Medals and other P rizes Se ee eee en oe II linen aon clvaancpuinnawapeesenan 32 0 0 
I I aac edshtsie onto cen enecccopcipavensiaugreorsescarses lowv 0 OU NI i niccecencitvsesiendsecancamvangnn 720 0 O 
Grant to Architectural Association and Architectural Intermediate : 500 0 0 
Museum scaehlpeacatioetatierensus paxsincias can 0 0 Special and Final (Extra Fees) PERT OTS 160 y O 
i | ec 0 0 
KALENDAR, : : 0 0 
Contributions Allied Societies 0 0 
Album of Portraits of Past Presiden 0 0 
Miscellaneous E xpenses (ineluding Di nner).. 165 0 0 
Legal and Accountants’ Charges,.,................. . 100 0 0 
Estimated Balance of Income over Expenditure..,.............-+ 1300 0 0 
£5000 0 0 £8000 0 0 
— —— 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS. 
To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects,— 
Having closely examined the accounts of expenditure and income for the year 1902, we 


have pleasure in reporting that we find that the books of the Institute have been accurately 
and well kept. 
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During the year a sum of £1,718. 13s. has been added to the invested Capital, which on 
the 3lst December 1902 amounted to £11,719. 2s. 5d. The Revenue account shows a 
balance of £1,028. 15s. compared with £1,337. 7s. in 1901, when there was no exceptional 
expenditure —a satisfactory result of the twelve months’ working in view of the extra expenditure 
incurred in making additional grants and in various outlays incidental to celebrating the 
Coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII. 

It will be of interest to members to know that the income derived from the investments 
has now reached a total of practically £400. Seven years ago the income from this source 
amounted to only £77. 

The Building Fund, established in 1901, has had no material increase beyond dividends 
accruing from the invested Capital. We should like to take this opportunity of reminding all 
members of the existence of the Fund. 

Reference to the statement of income will show that receipts for advertisements in the 
JournaL have increased from £530 in 1901 to £641. 13s. 4d. This inerease is mainly owing 
to the new advertising contract which came into operation towards the end of the year. 

Subscriptions show a larger return, due to the steady increase maintained in the 
Associate membership. 

The Fire Insurance has been considerably extended during the year to fully cover, 
amongst other effects, the many valuable portraits which the Institute now possesses, for 
which latter purpose an expert valuation was obtained. 

The annual grants were supplemented by donations to the Cretan Exploration Fund, the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society, and the British School at Rome, and will serve to show the 
comprehensive nature of the work of the Institute. 

In concluding this report we consider that the satisfactory financial position of recent 
years is fully maintained in the accounts for 1902. 

( Lovis AMBLER. 


30th March 1903, (Signed) , . 
si ( Winutam A. Forsytn, 


DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. Joun Swuater, Vice-President, in the Chair.* 


Tue Cuatruan formally moved that the Report be build its own premises. He was glad to notice that the 
adopted. Report of the Hon. Auditors was published with the 

Mr. Epw. A. Garuntna | F’.) seconded the tion. financial statement. Some years ago when he was Honorary 

Mr. Wu. Woopwanp | 4.) said he thought they would all Auditor on two oceasions he fell foul of the Council, 
agree that although the Re port showed 1 ( ** set-the- because he insisted that the Report of the Hon. Auditors 
Thames-on-fire ’ progress it did show tisfactory ad- should accompany the Council’s Report, so that if the 
vance on the affairs of the Institute of, say, ten or fifteen Auditors had anything to say affecting the finances the 
or twenty years ago. Its finance condition and the members would have it before them, and be in a position 
character of the work got through were certainly im to speak about it when the Report came on for discussion. 
provements upon those days, and he was e they would) With regard to the reference to the Royal Gold Medal on 
all join in thanking heartily the members of the various _ the first page, he should like to say that he thought that 
committees for the good work they had done and for the when the Council announced the name of its nominee 
amount of time they had expended upon the reports and they should at the same time give members some—he 
the work of their committees. To go to the financial would not say eulogy, but at all events some ample de- 
statement first, the advance the receipt ad the scription of the works done by him which in their opinion 
balance in hand showed that by dint of careful economy  justitied the nomination. He was aware that on the 
the Institute had secured to itself a fund which would, he econd occasion when the nomination was brought forward 
hoped, in a very short time enable the Institute to there was a description given of such works ; but that ought 

i Oi alia Alea Stine Se. Saas Ga Genk bee ee to accompany the first intimation, because to all intents and 
by ihe President to express his regret that g-standing Purposes the award of the Royal Gold Medal was the 


Meeting «award of the Council. It would be invidious and distasteful 


engagement had prevented his being } : 
for any member to endeavour to substitute some one else 


that evening. 
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for the nominee of the Council, and therefore he thought 
that on every occasion the nomination should be accom- 
panied by a full description of the works of the architect 
they proposed to honour. Referring to the examinations, 
Mr. Woodward said he thought that the examination papers 
were certainly too much amplified and the examinations 
on the whole far too stiff. He was also convinced by reading 
the examination papers themselves, and by conversations 
with those who had been examined, that the time allotted 
for many of them was far tooshort. He remembered when 
he was connected with the examinations of the Surveyors’ 
Institution seeing the youths with their watches before 
them, constantly consulting them, knowing that their papers 
must be completed by a certaintime. That must seriously 
affect the mind of the candidates, and he felt that the 
examiners should give far more time than they had hitherto 
done, particularly in the case of the designs and drawings. 
They as architects knew that a very little indeed would 
convince them whether or not a youth was fitted to pass 
through his examinations and to go on to the Associate- 
ship. A few words, a few drawings, were quite sufficient. 
With references to the prizes and studentships, and Mr. 
Walter Millard’s detailed criticism of the works submitted, 
he had heard Mr. Millard’s address, and a more fearless 
and more useful address to students had never been made 
in that room. Mr. Millard naturally, and very properly, 
condemned very many of the designs, and attributed their 
shortcomings to the want of examination or education on 
the part of the Institute. “But he (Mr. Woodward) did not 
think that was the basis of the objection. These students, 
particularly the students in design, were taught to look up 
to a certain section of the Institute, men who were supposed 
to lead the art of architecture. It was indeed very difficult 
to point to any building now in London which did not 
contain various attributes which deserved only to be 
termed burlesques upon architecture. The students very 
naturally copied those works. It would be remembered 
that in the drawings exhibited there was a general follow- 
ing of the burlesques: the cigar-shaped columns, the 
broken pediments, and such-like features were all copied. 
It was not the fault of the Institute examinations at all. 
It was not the want of education. The Council should 
take steps to lead the students to think for themselves, to 
travel, to know what was being done by the best architects 
of to-day, and not to rely so much upon those ephemeral 
high-art architects who posed as the leaders of architecture 
in this country. He himself was satistied that that could 
not last very long, and that they would one day return to 
the days of good architecture —to the days of Pennethorne, 
the days of the Smirkes, the days of Hardwick, the days 
of Cockerell. Those, too, were not only the days of good 
architecture, but the days of good literature con- 
nected with architecture. Where did they find now, 
except in looking at the Dictionary of Architecture, the 
literary work which was characteristic of those days? 
The Institute had lost a great literary man—he meant 
lost because he had not been at the Institute for some 
time—in Professor Kerr. Reading the articles of the 
Smirkes, Pennethorne, and men of that class, they would 
find that the literary character of the contributions was 
far more refined and far more agreeable to read than the 
effusions of the architect writers of to-day. With regard 
to the Premises question, he quite agreed with the Report 
that it was wiser to wait for a favourable opportunity of 
securing a site. The Album of Photogravure Reproduc- 
tions of the portraits of Past Presidents was also an excel- 
lent proposition, which he was sure they would all agree 
to. It would be a most interesting work to possess. So 
far as the intrinsic value of many of these paintings went, 
doubtless if they were put up at Christie’s they would 
not fetch a twentieth part of what the Institute valuers 
put for them—the only purchasers probably would be 


relatives. Then there was a reference to the Book of 
Dilapidations by the Practice Committee. When he first 
heard of this book he thought it might be as injurious to 
the profession as such works as Every Man his own 
Lawyer, for instance. ‘ Every Man his own Surveyor” 
might lead to many difficulties ; but on reading the book 
he did not think any danger was likely to arise on that 
score, and he thought the Practice Committee were deserv- 
ing of their very highest thanks in connection with it. It 
would be very useful indeed to surveyors. Of course they 
all knew that the covenant in the lease was the true 
basis of action, but the Committee’s book might lead 
to the avoidance of much litigation. Then there was a 
reference to the London Building Acts Amendment Act. 
They were all delighted to know that the recent Bill 
was withdrawn. It was drawn up in a very hurried 
manner, and was as incomprehensible as most documents 
drawn up by lawyers were. He thought that the time 
had arrived when the whole Act of 1894 should be 
looked into. They had several years’ experience of the 
working of the setting back both of the front and rear of 
premises, and of the injurious effect of the angle of 
633 degrees, not only upon the pockets of the building 
owners, but upon the beauty of the architecture. That 
section of the Act required very material modification, and 
if the Act was to be amended he trusted that many sec- 
tions, other than the sections relating to safeguards from 
fire, would be thoroughly overhauled, and many of them 
wiped out. With regard to the registration of architects, 
referred to in the Report, that question had been before 
them since the formation of the Society of Architects 

indeed, the raison d’étre of the Society of Architects was 
this question of registration. From the very first he had 
been, rightly or wrongly, a supporter of registration. The 
Council, in the Memorandum printed in the Journat for 
the 4th April, said that architecture was a liberal art, akin 
to the art of the painter, the sculptor, and the musician. 
But that was not so. Thearchitect had to carry out works 
which might affect the health and the safety of the public. 
They could not compare the architect with a sculptor or a 
painter. If a man purchased a painting or a piece of 
sculpture and did not like it he could get rid of it. But it 
was a very different thing to dismiss in a word a man’s 
residence, which had cost, perhaps, £10,000 or £20,000. 
The question affected the health of the public, and therefore 
there was no just comparison between the work of the 
painter and sculptor and the work of the architect. The 
whole object of registration was to prevent a man who had 
not the slightest acquaintance with architecture from 
practising as an architect. There were many clerks 
of works, very respectable and able men in their line, 
but surely it should not be within their province to put a 
brass plate on their doors and call themselves archi- 
tects. Men practised who knew nothing whatever about 
architecture; they got work from the public, and erected 
buildings which were unhealthy and insecure, and might 
be a lasting disgrace to them and a great drawback 
to the profession in general. He could never under- 
stand why the Institute objected to registration. The 
Society of Architects had offered, time after time, to 
place practically the whole thing in the hands of the 
Institute. They wished the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to be the authority, and he could never 
understand why the Institute should go out of its 
way, as it had done in the circular recently sent out 
to the Allied Societies, to oppose the scheme. He felt 
convinced that some form of registration would be con- 
ducive to the interests of the architect, and for the benefit 
of the public in general. With regard to Vauxhall Bridge, 
the action of the Institute and various members was 
almost amusing. In The Times three gentlemen—two 
of them members of the Institute—indulged in very 
3D 
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severe terms with reference to the London County Council 
and its design for Vauxhall Bridge, and they suggested 
very plainly indeed—at all events two of them did--that 
their object was, not only to secure the architect and the 
engineer working together to prod 1cé¢ cood de sign, but 
also to get an architect appointed from outside to collabo- 
rate with the engineer. Now the Council congratulated 
themselves upon this marriage of the architect and the 
engineer, and the London County Council had done what 
no doubt they always intended to do—they had appointed 
their own architect, who was a Fellow of the Institute. 
There was areference in the Report to the President’s * At 
Home.” He had been present on that occasion, and had 
never had a more enjoyable evening in his life. It was a 
splendid idea: it was done without affectation; they were 
allowed to put on plated harness or not as they chose. It 
was altogether a delightful evening, and he was very sorry 
indeed that he should not be able to be present next 
Monday. Their thanks were due to the President for the 
idea, and the excellent way in which it was carried out. 
Coming to the Report of the Literature Committee, he 
thought that the Librarian’s Report must give every 
member who read it distinct satisfaction, showing as it did 
that the attendances of readers had increased during the 
year from 3,889 to 4,375, and the borrowers from 2,132 to 
2,609. That showed a very satisfactory progress in the 
way in which the students regarded the Library of the 
Institute ; and in saying that, he thought that thanks were 
due to the Librarian for the courteous way in which he 
always discharged his duties. He wished finally to make 
one or two general observations. First, he should very much 
like to seea better attendance of the members of the Council 
on every occasion. Take that instance: they 
had before them the Annual Repo Institute, the 
only means members had of knowing what the Institute 
had done during the year; yet how few members of the 
Council were present. He should also like to see the younger 
members taking part more than they did in the discussions. 
There was distinct encouragement from the Chair, and 
always had been, for the young members to join in the 
discussion. And he should like to see them get up and 
speak— no matter whether they made blunders or not. He 
would remind them of what the President of the United 
States said, the man who never made a mistake never made 
anything. In conclusion, he thought the Report on the 
whole showed a very distinct and very satisfactory advance 
in the affairs of the Institute, and he begged to tender his 
tribute of thanks to the members of the various committees 
who had done so much to bring the Institute to such a 
satisfactory state. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson [A.] said he she 
tribute to Mr. Woodward’s pe roration regards the pro- 
gress of the Institute and the thanks which were due to 
the Council and the Committees for the work of the past 
year. As regards new premises, he was sure they were 
all delighted that there was a nucleus from which some 
day or other their premises might be either enlarged o1 
acquired, or in some other way tl they might have a 
finer home of their own. As regards the Royal Gold 
Medal, when it was proposed to confer it on a foreigne1 
he quite agreed that it y 
graphical account and some description if it were not 
possible to have photographs of the works he had carried 
out. He believed that they did have the desired par- 
ticulars when Mr. McKim’s name was proposed, and he 
thought the Institute was to be congratulated upon the 
fact of having selected an American architect for the 
honour of the Gold Medal this year. It would tend 
towards cementing the friendship between the 
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two coun 
tries, which they were glad to see had advanced to its 
present state, and which they were all most wishful to 
extend. Mr. Woodward had complained about the stiff- 


ness of the examinations But as the candidates were 
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allowed to come up a second time it would be a pity if the 
standard of the examinations were reduced. Was it not 
better that candidates should feel that it was a stiff exami- 
nation, and that they should brace themselves up like true 
Englishmen to faceitand get through withit ? Already, difti- 
cult as the examinations might be, there were some 2,346 
names upon the books of Students and Probationers. To his 
mind that was a source of anxiety as well as a source of 
satisfaction. What was to become of all those young men 
when they came into practice? Where were they to get 
their clients from, to enable them to obtain a substantial 
living? He did not agree that the examinations should 
be in any way simplified. With regard to the criticism by 
Mr. Millard, he felt that although it was a most healthy 
criticism on the whole, it did seem a little drastic, and in 
that he differed from Mr. Woodward; he thought there 
was not quite so much encouragement for those young 
men as might have been given by so experienced a critic. 
They were all glad to know that the portraits of their 
distinguished Past Presidents were to be reproduced by 
photogravure: nothing would be so interesting to them as 
such an album. With regard to the value of the portraits 
he did not agree with Mr. Woodward. They were justi- 
fied, he thought, in putting down a value far more than 
his ideas of art were likely to fix. The registration question 
was a very moot point, and would take too long to go into 
then ; but he was not at all satisfied that it was a desirable 
thing that anyone who now came forward and claimed to be 
an architect without any examination, possibly without 
any qualification, should be at once branded or ticketed as 
a fully fledged architect. That seemed to him inevitable : 
with registration they could not cut out anybody who now 
claimed to be an architect, and he did not think that it 
would be conducive to the best interests of the profession. 
The Jovrnar still held its own, and he thought it was 
justly entitled to the encomiums passed upon it by their 
foreign Associates ; it was held in very high esteem on the 
Continent as well worthy of the Institute. He was very 
pleased to see that there was a large amount put down for 
sales. It was very satisfactory that there was so large a 
demand for their publications outside the members of the 
Institute. It was a matter of satisfaction, too. to see the 
lists of who had been appointed by the 
Institute at the request of committees having large works 
to carry out; it was a guarantee that the principle of 
competitions of this kind was taking a phase which 
marked an improvement upon what had hitherto been. 
Not only, too, had suggestions been sent to committees in 
Great Britain, but they had gone as far as South Africa, 
and he had reason to believe that it had not been without 
appreciation and acceptance in those quarters. He was 
rather surprised but was pleased to learn that the proposal 
to standardise the bricks used in this country was likely to 
be adopted. When he attended the meeting at the Agri- 
cultural Hall there seemed such divergence of opinion 
amongst brick-makers that it seemed not at all likely to 
come to a successful issue. He did not know why the Science 
Committee had taken that particular interest in the 
analysis of material from a Continental building, but it 
seemed to be a quite justifiable departure, which might 
lead to other exhaustive inquiries of the same nature. In 
connection with the number of Students and Probationers, 
it seemed to be a good source of revenue to the Institute : 
Something like £1,000 apparently accrued to the Institute 
as the net result of theexaminations. It was also a matter 
of satisfaction that the fire insurance had been increased, 
not only upon the valuation of the Institute’s officials, but 
on expert valuation of their pictures from outside. Pos- 
sibly they might be allowed to know what that valuation 
amounted to. He did not know whether any result would 
be given as regards the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 
who had brought forward for discussion in that room the 
question of the advantages of certain grates. He did not 
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know whether anything had appeared in the Jovrna about 
the results of inquiries, but it would be of interest if some- 
thing of the kind could be given.* 

Mr. H. H. Lanasron [A.] said that last year he referred 
to the fact of Mr. Spurrell having represented the Institute 
in Eastbourne at the Congress in 1901. The Chairman 
stated that he believed that Mr. Spurrell attended, and 
reported that he had attended, and that was all. It was 
also stated in the Report of last year that the present 
Chairman (Mr. Slater) and Mr. Blashill would re- 
present the Institute at the Annual Congress of the 
Sanitary Institute to be held in Manchester. Perhaps 
the Chairman might tell them something about it 
at the present meeting. He supposed those gentlemen 
who were appointed to represent the Institute went at 
their own expense, and at the cost of their own time; and 
if that was so, the least the Council couid do in their 
Report was to express some thanks for the time they had 
given and the expense they had incurred. If the Insti- 
tute had paid their expenses, which it would not be at 
all an unreasonable thing for the Institute to do, then 
certainly members were entitled to some information as to 
what they had done. He ventured to hope that next year 
some answer would be given to the point he was raising 
now. When he saw the names of Mr. Edwin T. Hall and 
Mr. Thomas W. Cutler—he did not think Mr. Hall would 
allow a proceeding of that kind to pass without an observa- 
tion of some kind being made by him. Then Mr. Alfred 
Culshaw had been appointed to represent the Institute at 
the Annual Congress of* the Royal Institute of Public 
Health to be held in Liverpool. These statements of 
nominations of members to represent the Institute at the 
different Congresses were made year after year. But 
members saw nothing as to whether their representatives 
attended or what was done. Why was it put in the 
Report at all if it was not to give members an intimation 
that their representatives had done some good or given 
some information at these Congresses representative of 
the opinion held by the Institute on matters discussed 
at those meetings? As regards the accounts. On page 
49 of the Supplement there was an item, “ Legal and 
Accountants’ Charges #80 16s. 3d.” Last year it was £15 
4s. 2d. It was such a large increase that perhaps the 
Chairman would be able to give some explanation of it. 

Mr. Dovertass Matuews [f’.), quoting the statement in 
the Report about the Light and Air Bill, that the matter 
was in the hands of Mr. Fletcher Moulton, who had under- 
taken to introduce the Bill into the House, asked if any 
time had been fixed for its introduction. Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton was in hopes of introducing it at the beginning 
of last. Session, but was too late; and unless some im- 
mediate steps were taken he was afraid they had little 
chance of its getting before the House this Session. He 
hoped that the matter would not be allowed to drop. 
With regard to the sale of publications of the Institute, 
he thought that there were two or three of the publi- 
cations which ought not to be quite so high-priced 
as they are. The Schedule of Professional Practice and 


Charges, he believed, used to be published at 3d. Now, 
for some reason, it had been advanced to 6d. The 


Schedule should be published at cost price to the members 
in any case; and if any parties outside wished to have 
it, let them pay the 6d. if they pleased. But all the 
members should provide themselves with the Schedule of 
Professional Practice, and copies should be supplied at cost 
price, and not at a fancy price. The difference in the 


* Some particulars of the experiments on smoke- 
abating fire-grates carried out by the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society were given in the Journan for 31st May last 
year, and members were referred to the Lancet of 10th May 
1902, where the tests were exhaustively described and 
illustrated.—Ep. 
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return, he thought, would not be very serious. The same 
remark applied to the Schedule of Conditions of Building 
Contracts. They were published at a shilling. That was 
not quite so extravagant, but even there he thought a 
difference should be made in the amount charged as 
between members and non-members of the Institute. 
Again, for the notices and forms under the Building Act 
the Institute charged 3d. each; but elsewhere similar 
notices could be got for 1s. 6d. a dozen. 

Mr. Epwrin T. Hatt [F’.) said that personally he sincerely 
hoped there would be no reduction whatever in the price 
of the Institute publications. ‘These documents were pre- 
pared with great labour, at great cost, very frequently with 
the help of solicitors and others. The Conditions of Con- 
tract which were sold at a shilling produced an income to 
the Institute of nearly £200 a year, and it would be a 
thousand pities to lose that. They got it back into their 
own pockets even if they paid it; but it was the cheapest 
document they could buy anywhere; a document that, if 
they wished, they were perfectly correct in charging theii 
client for. It was a document which, if they asked their 
client’s solicitor to draw up, he would charge #10 for; 
therefore he sincerely hoped it would not be reduced. 
The same applied to the other publications. The pub- 
lications of the Institute were getting to be a source of 
great value. He hoped it would go on increasing, for 
it would be from that and other things that they should 
get their building fund increased. With regard to the 
Schedule of Charges, that was the result of the labour 
of a committee over which Mr. Douglass Mathews 
now presided, and it was a very cheap document at 
the price charged for it. Coming back to the Report, 
he should like to say a word about the clause an- 
nouncing that a certain power in a by-law was about to 
lapse [p. 350]. The words in the by-law ran: “ Provided 
always that when the Council of the Institute receive a 
unanimous recommendation, formally submitted by the 
Council of any Allied Society, that a practising membe1 
of the profession is eligible and worthy of being elected 
as a Fellow, the Council shall, during the five years 
from the date of approval of this provision by the 
Privy Council, have power to elect him, if in their 
opinion his work be of sufficient merit.” That proviso 
was expiring. He felt sure it would be the desire 
of every member of the Institute that it should be re- 
newed. It gave a power—it gave a privilege if they 
pleased—to the Councils of the Allied Societies. There 
were in many important towns in the country gentlemen 
of mature age in practice who dared not submit them- 
selves to the risk of a ballot; and if their local Council 
held them in such repute that they unanimously recom- 
mended them to the Institute, it was very desirable that 
they should be enabled to come forward. He hoped that 
in due time a notice would be given of an application to 
the Privy Council to renew this by-law. A question had 
been raised as to registration. It was rather a big subject, 
and he did not know whether it was wise to raise the 
discussion there. Members wanted to have a clear notion 
of what they were thinking about and what they were 
voting on, if they had to discuss the subject. At present 
the only scheme of registration submitted to Parliament 
was that a man should not use the name of architect. He 
was sure Mr. Woodward would say that was a perfectly 
inadequate protection. No Bill had yet been presented to 
Parliament which said that no one should design a build- 
ing unless he was a registered architect. That had never 
been suggested by the Society of Architects or by anybody. 
The suggestion was that if a man used the word “ archi- 
tect’? he must be registered. What would follow? He 
would not use the name of architect, but would go on 
practising exactly the same. In whose interest was this 
legislation to be? Was it to be in the interests of the 
public or those who were practising? If it were in the 
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interests of the public Parliament would pass it. Would 
Parliament ever pass a Bill which said that the only pro- 
tection was that the man who practised was not to call 
himself an architect? Because that was what the Bill 
proposed which was before the House last year. That was 


, 
I 


absurd. Would Parliament say that no layman should 
be the architect of his own house? It was too absurd to 
contemplate ; they would never do such a thing. If they 


said that a man should not be architect to a house, then 
they prohibited any private person from building anything 
that could be called a house unless he was cal 
tect. No one could bnild a pig-sty—at all events not a 
residence. If it was that they were trying to protect them- 
selves for their own profit, the 
listen to them. 
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that a public good was to be derived, and that public 
good would never be derived by simply barring a man from 
using the title ‘* architect.”’ 

Mr. Srivanus Trevain [F’.) said he 


had listened with 





very great interest to the remarks which had fallen from 
the last speaker, and he noticed that he built up an 
argument in order to knoek it dow: Their idea of 
registration was quite different from what Mr. Hall 
represented it to be. Registration was for the protection 
of the architect and for the protection of the public. It 
was for the protection of those who practised the art and 
the science of architecture. The Society of Architects 


was not in antagonism to the Royal Institute; if it were, 
he would not remain a member of that Society. He was 
very sorry to hear this talk, emanating it did, he was 
afraid, from a very small group of men, because he knew 
that outside that small group 
antagonism at all. 

Mr. Hatt asked if Mr. Trevail would explain what was 
meant by the Registration Bill. 

Mr. Treva said that the object of the Bill was to 
compel recognition by the Legislature of those 
properly qualified as architects. The Bill was quite open 
to be altered in Committee. Of course it would never be 
passed exactly word for word and line by line as it was 
introduced. There would be ample opportunity of dealing 
with it when it came before Parliament, and he had not 
the slightest doubt that proper weight would be attached 
to any representations made by the Institute, the senior 
body of the profession. Theaim of the Bill was to register 
those who were properly qualitied to practise architecture, 


and if that was done a great point was gained in the inte 
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ests of the profession. With regard to what Mr. Hall 
said, that a man might not build a pig-sty unless he was 


an architect, the promoters of the Bill would reply that he 
might build a pig-sty or a mansion if there were fools 
enough to employ him. He contended thata great benefit 
would be gained to the profession if they could point to a 
list, as the physicians and the lawyers could, and say that 
those were the names of men who were registered as being 
properly qualified. They did not say that others should 
not build. What he believed would happen would be the 
same in this country as in other countries, that if those 
who wished to practise were not in the recognised list the 
public would not employ them. The objectors to the Bill 
said that any man who called himself an 





architect would 


have a right to be registered. But nothing of the 
kind was contemplated. The Bill gave the Royal Insti- 
tute the preponderating influence i saying who 
should be registered. There were two representatives 
of the Royal Institute against one of any other body. 
If the Bill were not clearly conceived, then they 
could have their say upon it when it came _ before 
Parliament. One thing he could tell them: there was a 
majority of the entire profession in favour of registration. 


What was more, there was a majority of members of the 
Institute in favour of it. How far did the Council of the 
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Institute represent the whole body of the Institute on the 
subject ? He had sufficient work to keep him pretty fully 
employed, but he was quite prepared to pnt himself up as 
a target to be shot at and to run his chance for election 
on the Council on this question of registration, so as to 
test the question whether the majority of members wanted 
registration or not. If there were gentlemen present pre- 
pared to nominate him for election, he was prepared to 
put himself up and subject himself to being fired at on 
this question. They would not be fair to the general body 
of the profession unless they allowed an opportunity of 
that kind, so that they might express their opinion on 
registration. It was all very well for a small coterie of 
men—good men as they were, no doubt—to have set 
opinions upon it; but surely the entire membership of the 
Institute had a right to an expression of opinion upon it. 
He did not want to be controversial. He wished to put the 
Royal Institute in the forefront. He would like to see the 
Royal Institute taking its proper position. But if the Royal 
Institute would not, others would; that was what it came 
to. He hoped that they would not regard this as being at 
all unfriendly to the Royal Institute. He was a loyal 
member of the Royal Institute, and wished to remain a 
loyal member, and he knew that what he was saying now 
was in the real interests of the Royal Institute. 

Tue CHarrman (Mr. Starer) said he would in as few 
words as possible reply to the criticisms that had been 
made. With regard to the progress of the Light and Air 
Bill, which it had been announced would be promoted in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Fletcher Moulton: only 
that day a letter had been received from Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton’s secretary to say that the matter had not been 
lost sight of, and he hoped to send the Institute some 
communication about it in the course of the next few days. 
With regard to the publication or announcement of the 
works of the gentleman who had been recommended by 
the Council, and approved by the Institute, for the Royal 
Gold Medal, it was quite true that this list of his works 
might have been ready by now, perhaps; but before he 
received the Gold Medal the Institute would be fully 
informed upon the work he had done. Mr. Woodward’s 
remarks upon the examinations were, he thought, not 
quite called for. He (the Chairman) had had experience 
of examinations, partly as examinee and partly as ex- 
aminer, for the last forty years, and he had never yet 
known an examination of any kind, University or other- 
wise, to which some objection could not be taken. It was 
true that the time allowed for the examination was limited ; 
but such limitation was an absolute necessity, and could not 
beavoided. With regard to the subject of design, the Board 
of Examiners had done everything they could to help the 
candidates. For the last few years they had always 
announced to the candidates, some weeks beforehand, the 
subject upon which they would be required to send in a 
design, so that they might not come into the examination- 
room in total ignorance of what they would be called upon 
to do, but would have had time to consider the subject and 
to form an idea of what they were going to design. He 
did not think that in an examination of this kind they 
could do more than that. With regard to what was to be 
done with the large number of candidates on their books 
now, either as Probationers or Students, he confessed he 
could give no satisfactory answer. He could only say this, 
that his view, and he believed the view of his colleagues 
on the Board of Examiners, was that they ought to try 
and stop people from coming in, as students of architec- 
ture, at the very earliest stage if they showed no special 
inclination to its study or pursuit. For that reason the 
Preliminary Examination was of the greatest possible 
value, because if a man showed in that Preliminary Exami- 
nation that he was practically ignorant of the rudiments of 
education it was quite certain that he was not the sort of man 





they ought to encourage to enter the profession. As 
regards Mr. Millard’s remarks upon the students’ 
drawings he was quite sure that the stringent criticism 
was meant to be helpful—and he believed it was so re- 
garded by the students themselves. With regard to the 
portraits, they had had an actual valuation of them 
by a skilled expert, and one, at any rate, of the portraits 
was valued at as high as 2,000/. As regards the vexed 
question of registration, he did not think it would be 
competent for him, in the absence of the President, to 
say anything on the subject. Mr. Woodward's re- 
mark, that he did not see why they should have put in 
the JournaL the memorandum that had been sent to the 
Allied Societies, he thought was met by the answer, 
that the Council, whether rightly or wrongly, con 
sidered that members ought to have some notion as to 
what their views were on the subject, and that was the 
reason why publicity was given to it. With regard to 
the remarks of Mr. Woodward as to Vauxhall Bridge, 
he seemed to put up an effigy in order to knock 
it down again, because he admitted that the architect 
of the London County Council was fully as able as, or 
perhaps more so than, any other architect who might be 
named, to collaborate with the engineer. What the 
Council said was, “The principle of the association of 
engineer and architect in bridge-building, which they have 
so long urged, has thus at last been admitted by the 
London County Council.” With regard to what Mr. 
Langston had said as to the Congress at Manchester. he 
was glad to be able to inform him that he did attend, that 
he took part in some of the discussions, that he reported 
to the Council the result of his visit to Manchester, and 
that that report was among the archives of the Council. 
He knew of no particular reason why it should not have 
been referred to in the Report, except that he supposed the 
Council thought that the subject was hardly of sufficient 
importance. With regard to Mr. Langston’s question as 
to the increase of the expenditure connected with legal and 
accountant’s charges, the increased expenditure was for 
legal services in connection with the form of contract, the 
book on Dilapidations, the Ancient Lights Bill, and the 
new advertisement contract. As would be noticed, they 
had obtained a much larger sum for advertisements 
in the JournaL and Kalendar, and those advertisements 
were the subject of a legal contract between the Insti 
tute and the advertising agents. Those were legal 
costs arising in the ordinary course of business, but 
which it was hardly necessary to detail. As to the price 
of the Institute publications, Mr. Hall had, he thought, 
sufficiently answered that, and he could only say that 
the question of the price of these publications had 
been considered by the Council, and that as at present 
advised they saw no reason for making any reduction. He 
regretted the small attendance that evening, but with 
regard to some members of the Council he knew that it 
was quite unavoidable. They had listened with great 
interest to the criticisms and remarks which had been 
passed upon the Report, and he was quite sure that these 
criticisms would be received by the Council in the spirit of 
trying to benefit by them, and to profit by them in another 
year, 
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The mction for the adoption of the Report was then 
put from the Chair, and agreed to, nem. con. 

THE CHarrman then moved a vote of thanks to the 
auditors, Mr. Louis Ambler and Mr. Forsyth, for their ser- 
vices in auditing the accounts. In conclusion, he said 
that, although it was not down among the list of things 
that he had to do, he was quite sure he should be only 
expressing the views and opinion of the whole body of the 
Institute if he asked them to pass a very sincere vote of 
thanks to the staff of the Institute, the Secretary, the 
Assistant-Secretary, the Assistant Editor, the Librarian, 
and all the clerks, for their strenuous services to the 
Institute in the past year. He did not think anyone who 
had not sat on the Council could have the least idea of 
the amount of work that was done by the staff of the 
Institute ; and he was quite sure that the thanks of the 
Institute were due to them. He need not say that 
members thoroughly endorsed the vote of thanks to the 
Auditors. 

Mr. Lovis Ampier [/’.], speaking for himself and for 
his colleague, Mr. Forsyth, said they were very much 
obliged for the kind way in which the Meeting had received 
the proposal of the vote of thanks. They both appreciated 
it as a great honour to be asked to act as auditors, and 
they had had great pleasure in acting. 

Mr. Dovetass Marnews [F’.) said he had very much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to the officers. 
He was not on the Council, but he had had the pleasure 
of seeing the officers on many occasions in the past few 
years, and it gave him the greatest pleasure to confirm all 
that the Chairman had said as to their ability and kind- 
ness and the way in which they discharged their duties. 

The Secretary thanked the Chairman for the kind way 
in which he had referred to the services of himself and the 
staff. His position when he came to the Institute six 
years ago was rendered a very easy one by the cordial and 
thorough way in which the whole staff received him, and 
he acknowledged with pleasure the loyal and efficient help 
that they continued to give him at the present day. 

The Cratrman then proposed that Mr. Louis Ambler 
and Mr. Forsyth, who had acted as Auditors last year, be 
requested to serve for another year. He was quite certain, 
if they would do so, they could not leave the matter in 
better hands. In fact, he was by no means sure that it 
was advisable to change the auditors every year, because 
they had some sort of insight into the working of the 
Institute, and it was a great advantage to have them for a 
couple of years. As regards the appointment of scrutineers 
for the annual election, as they had such a small attend- 
ance he thought that the better plan would be, as had 
been done on previous occasions, to leave the selection of 
the scrutineers to the Council. {This the Meeting agreed 
to.] As to the next business, the appointment of the 
Statutory Board of Examiners for the ensuing year of 
oftice, the old members, he believed, were all willing to act 
again, and, unless anyone present had any new name to 
propose, he would propose that the outgoing Board of 
Examiners for the Statutory Examinations be reappointed. 

The proposal having been agreed to, the business of the 
Meeting was concluded. 
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The Prime Cost Clause in the Conditions of Contract, 
The attention of the Council |] 
to a not uncommon practice in cert 
the country for architects to d 


s be n drawn 


Prime 


Cost Clause (No. 27) in the Institute Form of 
Contract, and to allow build the large and 
varying discounts to which me ’ prices are 
frequently subject, to the detriment of clients’ 
interests. It having been the policy of the Insti 
tute to clear the ground between architect and 
client of every possibility of doubt as to open 
dealing on the part of the build he Council 
cannot but deprecate this laxity, and they urge 
architects to enforce rigidly the Prime Cost Clause 
for the sake both of uniformity of practice in the 
profession and the maintenance of the important 


principle the clause involves. 


New Nominations to the Council, 


The following nominatio o the Council have 
been made by Fellows and Associates conform 
ably with By-law 30: 

MrepeRIC RicHarD TFAarroy minated by 


T. Edwin Cooper, Alfred W. 5. Cre 
Fletcher, E. Swinfen Harris, §. 
Fellows; Banister |. Fletcher, N. C. 
Associates. 
Witwiam Minner Fawcett, M.A. Cantab., 
F.S.A., Past Vice-Pre 
ERNEST GEORGE, J V ke lent, Ji 
Gold Medall 
JoHN WILLIAM SrmMpso 
nominated by Frank Bas y, James §. Gibson, 
J. A. Gotch, Alex. Graham, Geo. H. Fellowe 
Prynne, John Slater, / | W. W imperis 
Associate. 
CHARLES Henry Heatrucot nominated by 
T. Edwin Cooper, Alfred W. S. Cross, F. R. 


ss, H. Phillips 
B. Russell, 
H. Nisbett 


I 


Farrow, C. EK. Mallows, 8S. B. Russell, 
C. I. Hutchinson, Ernest A. E. Woodrow, As 
ciates. 

SAMUEL Perkins Pick—nominated by T. 


R. arrow, 


Edwin Cooper, Alfred W. 8S. Cross, IF’. 
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Stockdale Harrison, S. B. Russell, Fellows; J. 8. 
Harrison, C. Ik. Hutchinson, Associates. 

SamvuEL Bripaman Russe~t—nominated by 
T. Edwin Cooper, Alfred W. §S. Cross, C. E. 
Mallows, Herbert Wigglesworth, Fellows ; Henry 
\. Crouch, C. E. Hutchinson, Ernest A. E. 
\\ oodrow, 

SinvANUS TREVAtL—nominated by Alfred W. 8. 
Cross, H. Phillips Fletcher, W. H. Knowles, John 
Murray, /’ellows; Banister F. Fletcher, H. H. 
Lane ston, Wm. Woodward, Associates. 


Associate S. 


The Sixth International Congress of Architects, 
Madrid 1904, 

The particulars of the Sixth International Con- 
gress have been sent to the Institute by the 
Organising Committee in Madrid. 

By Royal Decree, dated February 18th, 1903, 
and with the support of the Government of His 
Majesty the King of Spain, it has been decided to 
hold the Sixth International Congress of Archi- 
tects at Madrid in April 1904, conformably with 
the resolution passed at the final sitting of the 
Fifth International Congress, held at Paris in 1900. 

The Congress will be held from the 6th to the 
ISth April 1904, and will comprise papers, dis- 
cussions, excursions, and a farewell banquet on 
the 18th. 

Any person interested may become a member 
by paying a minimum contribution of 25 frances 
as a subscriber (membre adhérent), or of 100 frances 
as a donor (membre donateur). The privileges 
of each class of membership are identical. 

The subjects chosen for consideration at the 
Coxgress are as follows: 

1. L’Art Moderne (or what is so termed) in 
architectural work. 

2. The Preservation and Restoration of Ancient 
\fonuments. 

+. The character and scope of scientific studies 
in the general training of the architect. 

!. The influence of modern processes of con- 
struction on artistic form. 

5. Artistic Copyright in architectural works. 

G. The training of workmen. 

7. The influence of administrative regulations 
on contemporary private architecture. 

4. The expropriation of works of architectural 
art. 

9. Is it desirable that the architect should be 
made to intervene as arbitrator in the regulation 
of the relations between masters and -workmen, 
and in the disputes that arise between them ? 

Of these subjects some are new and others, such 
as Nos. 2, 5, 7, the discussion of which was not 
completed at the Paris Congress of 1900, have 
heen recommended by the Permanent Inter- 
iational Committee. 

All communications relating to the above sub- 


jects must be drawn up in French and addressed 


to “The Secretary of the Sixth International 


~~ 
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Congress of Architects, Academia de Bellas Artes 
de San Fernando, Calle Alecali 11, Madrid,” 
before the 80th September 1903. 

The Secretary of the Institute will be pleased 
to send any member interested in the Congress a 
copy of the preliminary notification containing 
such further details as have hitherto been ar- 
ranged. 

The late Achille Hermant, 


Monsieur Achille Hermant, who has just died 
at the age of eighty, was one of the most vene- 
rable figures in the world of Paris architecture. 
A pupil and Medallist of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, he executed many important buildings in 
Paris, and was the author of several critical 
works dealing with architecture. He was very 
closely connected with the working of the Socicté 
Centrale des Architectes Francais and with the 
various movements in [France for improving the 
position of the architect. His son, M. Jacques 
Hermant, was the author of the Palais des Moyens 
de Transport in the Paris Exhibition of 1900, an 
original design for which he lent M. Ch. Lucas 
for his Paper on the subject,* and which is now 
in the possession of the Institute. M. Achille 
Hermant had been an Hon. Corresponding 
Member of the Institute since 1885. At the 
Institute Meeting last Monday an expression of 
regret for the loss the Institute and the Socict¢ 
Centrale have sustained by his death was ordered 
to be entered on the Minutes, and a vote of 
condolence was passed to his family. 


MODERN HOSPITAL VENTILATION. 


Mr. Winuram Henman [/’.| sends the follow- 

ing correspondence for publication : 
28th April 1905. 

Dear Mr. Hatxi,—I have studied with very 
great interest your Paper on “Tour Modern 
Hospitals ’’ published in the Institute Journat, 
and consider it an important contribution to the 
subject of hospital design and construction, which 
I believe we are both anxious to advance on 
scientific lines. 

You may not, therefore, consider it pre- 
sumptuous on my part to make a few remarks 
and ask for explanations on some points referred 
toin your Paper, and in your reply to the dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as I was unfortunately pre- 
vented from being present on the occasion of the 
Paper being read and discussed. 

Towards the end of page 815 you mention 
having seen “ plans of a large hospital containing 
many wards over 100 feet long separated only by 
division walls, lighted by skylights except for an 
end window in each ward,” than which, you state, 


JournaL R.LB.A. 24th February 100, 





nothing can be more depressing for a patient. 
May I ask if you thus refer to my design for the 
Belfast Royal Victoria Hospital? Because the 
description seems to apply, only that the wards 
are under 60 feet in length, and there are no sky- 
lichts, but lantern or clerestory lights the length 
of the wards; and although when I first pro- 
pounded my scheme it was thought by some that 
the wards would Jack cheerfulness, now that the 
building is erected it is acknowledged on all 
hands that they are most cheerful and comfort- 
able in appearance. 

Throughout your Paper you properly lay great 
stress upon the thorough aération of all parts of 
a hospital, and lay down your views, if you will 
excuse me saying so, somewhat dogmatically on 
the subject of ventilation condemnatory of the 
* Plenum ”’ system. 

On page 330 you state: “ When a current of 
fresh air was available it seemed madness to go 
to the expense of pumping in air through flues 
which necessarily became ultimately foul.’’ With 
my experience I consider this is altogether 
begging the question. In the first place you 
assume that a current of fresh air is available. 
But can that at all times be assured? And with 
slight attention there is no reason why the flues 
and ducts should become foul. 

Then a little further on: “If fresh air can be 
made to come in in the way it is designed to 
come and to be cleansed as it comes in.”” May | 
ask, when ali the many changes of the outer 
atmosphere, both as regards its temperature, 
humidity, and the varying force of wind, are 
taken into account, how is it possible to make it 
come in as desired, and by what means can it be 
cleansed as it comes in? 

These are vital questions in connection with 
ventilation, and require a clear and comprehensive 
answer before anyone can pronounce an opinion 
upon the * Plenum ” or any other system. 

Then I find in connection with Camberwell 
Infirmary, page 823, you refer to ‘electric 
ventilation *’ as being provided. May I ask 
what electric ventilation is ? 

Later, on page 324, | see you refer to electri- 
cally driven fans with upeast flues and trunks, 
implying that the air is thereby extracted. Have 
you ascertained whence that air is sucked? 
You have sanitary turrets without cross-venti- 
lated cut off lobbies. Have you convinced your- 
self that none of the air sucked up by the 
electrically driven fans will ever be drawn in from 
those sanitary turrets or from any other objection 
able sources? Is the incoming air in any way 
cleansed or filtered before being admitted to the 
wards? And, as you have fireplaces in and smoke 
flues from the wards, are you assured that at no 
time some of the incoming air may not be drawn 
down such flues into the wards by the extracting 
power of the fans ? 
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Also on page 325, referring to the Home (for 
nurses, I presume), you state: ‘“ There are open 
fires only in the sitting-rcoms.’’ The question 
arises how ventilation is secured in the numerous 
sleeping rcoms for nurses. 

On page 318 you state: ‘The heating is by 
passing fresh air over hot-water radiators at a 
calculated low velocity, so as always to be changing 
the atmosphere of the room, and this is done 
completely three times per hour.’’ That sounds 
very plausible; but those who examine these 
matters scientifically will naturally ask, Are you 
sure you get “fresh air”’ at each of the numerous 
inlets you must have throughout the hospital ? 

In what way is the velocity of the incoming air 
calculated, and how, with varying pressures of 
wind outside, is it regulated? How do ycu 
determine that the air of the ward is changed 
three times per hour? And, lastly, can it be 
proved that such change of air takes place equally 
throughout all parts of the buildings ? 

If you are able to give satisfactory answers to 
these questions, which I feel sure you will agree 
with me strike at the root of a correct definition 
of efficient ventilation, you have solved points 
which hitherto have puzzled all who aim at 
employing either extraction or natural means for 
ventilation, even with the assistance of heat as an 
important factor in the case. But then summer 
ventilation has to be considered, when heat from 


fires, hot-water pipes, and radiators cannot be 
employed. 

Doubtless you will say windows can then be 
freely opened ; but there are days in the summer 


when in hospital wards the temperature is even 
higher than it is outside, yet in the open it is 
often unbearable. What is to be done then ? 

As an advocate for the “Plenum” system 
intelligently applied, I may inform you that 
experience extending now over several years has 
proved the following among other things : 

1. It can be carried out, combined with heating 
when that is required, quite as economically as 
any other system, not excepting the so-called 
natural system. 

2. The air admitted to the buildings is drawn 


from a known source away from all contaminations, 
and it is cleansed and brought to a_ suitable 
hygrometric condition. It must be patent to 


everyone that, whatever change of air takes plac 
in a building, an equal quantity of dirt must come 
in with an equal volume of air: 
more dirt shows itself with the “ Plenum ”’ system, 
the air being then partially cleansed by moistened 
screens, it is prcof that a far greater change of air 
takes place within than by other means when less 
dirt is noticeable. 

3. The supply can be regulated in volume to a 
nicety, a change in summer of ten times and in 
winter of seven times per hour being the minimum 
provided. 
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1. By a little care in the arrangement of the 
inlets and outlets change throughout all internal 
portions of the building can be assured; and this 
is proved by the fact that thermometers register 
an even temperature in whatever position they 
may be placed. 

5. That in summer the internal temperature of 
the buildings is frequently kept lower than the 
outer atmosphere—to the extent of ten degrees at 
times—without the employment of an ounce of 
ice. Registers kept extending over several years 
prove this. 

6. That properly arranged ducts and flues 
occasionally washed down do not become fouled. 

7. That by utilising low-pressure steam engines, 
and employing the exhaust steam for the heating 
and hot-water supply, there is practically no cost 
in running the fans for securing such efficient 
ventilation as is implied by the foregoing results. 

8. As regards cleanliness and non-pollution of 
the atmosphere by smoke. No coal whatever has 
to be conveyed to various portions of the build- 
ings ; there are no open fireplaces ; consequently 
no noise to disturb patients by having to make up 
fires either at night or during the day; no ashes 
have to be removed; no smoke flues to be swept ; 
no smoke except what may be emitted from the 
boiler stack ; and, as no heating pipes are in habit- 
able parts of the buildings, repairs and renewal can 
be effected without disturbance to the occupants. 

9. Absolute freedom from draughts and unequal 
changes of temperature. 

As the subjects I have touched upon are of 
public interest I propose to send this letter for 
publication, together with any reply with which 
you may favour me, in the hope that discussion 
on matters so vital in hospital design may have a 
beneficial etfect.—-I remain, yours truly, 

(Signed) Winur1am HENMAN. 

Edwin T. Hall, Esq., F.R.ILB.A. 


54, Bedford Square, W.C., 1st May 1903. 

Dear Mr. Henman,—I am in receipt of your 
letter of 28th ult., and am glad to note that you 
have found my Paper interesting. 

I wrote it by special invitation, and not with 
any idea of raising a controversy, and you must 
excuse me when I say that I have not the re- 
motest intention of taking part in one. 

You have known my views on the Plenum 
system of ventilation for some years, and I have 
known yours, which you now ably repeat. 

You have probably heard of the reports extend- 
ing over six or seven years as to the working of 
the Plenum system in one of the most recent 
L.C.C. asylums. 

I regret that my time is so fully occupied that 
I am not prepared to say anything more. 

Believe me, with kind regards, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Epwin T. Hatt. 
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19, Temple Street, Birmingham, 2nd May 1903. 

Dear Mr. Hatxi,—I am sorry you cannot find 
time to answer any of the questions in my letter 
of the 28th ult., but permit me to say that does 
not relieve you of responsibility for making public 
statements you are not prepared to support by 
facts or explanation. 

Until the publication of your recent Paper the 
only knowledge I had of your views on “ Plenum ”’ 
ventilation was such as you expressed at the 
Southampton Sanitary Congress in 1899 (to the 
report of which I have just referred), and they are 
certainly far from being definite or convincing. 

In view of the fact that success has in several 
instances been attained, the unsatisfactory result 
at the L.C.C. asylum to which you refer is no 
proof that the system is at fault, but rather that 
inadequate or defective means have in that case 
been employed ; and my object in calling attention 
to unwarrantable statements is in the hope that 
better attention may be paid to the subject of 
ventilation, particularly of hospital buildings, and 
to the means available for securing efficiency. 

Yours truly, 
(Signedi Witu1am Henman. 
Edwin T. Hall, Esq. 





OBSTRUCTION TO LIGHT. 


Mr. Henry B. MoLeswortu has addressed the 
following letter to the Secretary :— 

39, Victoria Street, S.W., 4th May 1903. 

Dear Str,-—My attention has been called to a 
review of my book Obstruction to Light in the 
JouRNAL of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects of 25th April 1903. As the review is entitled 
to a certain amount of consideration from having 
been published in your Journau I would be much 
obliged if you could publish my letter, as the 
criticism seems based on most erroneous ideas, 
and seems to me extremely unfair. 

The first paragraph is so involved that I am 
unable to gather the reviewer’s meaning. He 
speaks of ‘‘solar”’ degrees. Degrees of are, angle, 
or temperature, or even university degrees, are 
well known, but this is something new to me. 

In paragraph 38 the reviewer objects to the 
example being worked out for 45 degrees latitude. 
The method is applicable to any latitude, and the 
procedure is the same in every case. He then 
infers that ‘perhaps, however, Mr. Molesworth 
considers that his theories might not be accepted 
by the tribunals in this country,’ apparently un- 
aware that the sun’s position is not a question of 
theory, but of fact. 

The next paragraph contains a misstatement 
when the reviewer says that “a separate diagram 
would theoretically have to be made for each day 
throughout the year.’’ The same diagram holds 
good for any day in the year, and the sun’s path 


is simply marked on it with a line parallel to the 
equator at the necessary declination. The rest 
of the paragraph is concerned with matters which 
are quite outside the scope of my book, which 
simply describes a graphic method of ascertaining 
certain facts, and does not deal with theories. 

The reviewer notes that the variation of the 
compass in England is stated as 20} degrees W., 
whereas it should be 16 degrees 20 minutes W., 
for London. This is quite correct: the 203 
degrees was a clerical error, but the variation is not 
given as one of the data; it should be ascertained 
for the locality where the observations are taken. 

In the second part of the book I have simply 
put Professor Robert Kerr’s theory into a different 
and, I consider, a more convenient form. 

When the reviewer goes on to criticise the 
Appendix he gets entirely out of his depth. When 
he says it would be simpler just to take in the 
bearing of the North Star instead of multiplying 
calculations, he does not seem to be aware of the 
fact that a bearing of the North Star will not 
necessarily be a true north bearing, and that the 
star only shines at night ; and when he states that 
the courses and distances on a great circle can be 
obtained by spherical trigonometry in a much 
shorter time than by the planisphere, it is obvious 
to anyone who has worked out a great circle track 
that he has had no practical experience in that 
line. On this point a captain in the Navy to 
whom I sent a planisphere says: “I am not sure 
that your great circle diagram is not simpler than 
Towson’s, which is what we are supplied with.” 
As regards the nautical uses of the planisphere, I 
found out on submitting it to a firm of chart and 
nautical instrument makers that it had been 
anticipated in almost identical form by Captain 
Saxby in his Spherograph, about 1860, and I 
pigeonholed the whole thing. 

I do not object to criticism, but this review is 
not criticism. Had it not appeared under the 
egis of your Institute, I should not have noticed 
it.— Yours faithfully, 

Henry DB. MoLeswortu. 


THE HOTEL DE LAUZUN, PARIS. 


THIS sumptuous mansion, which is closely 
associated with the audacious Duc de Lauzun, 
the favourite of Louis XIV. and husband of 
Mademoiselle Montpensier, daughter of Gaston 
d’Orléans, the brother of Louis XIII., and grand- 
daughter of Henri IV., was not built by the Duke, 
although he made considerable additions to the 
building, but by a certain Charles Gruyn, the son 
of a tavern keeper, who carried on the business of 
a wine shop at the end of the Pont Notre-Dame, 
on the outskirts of the Ile St. Louis, then almost 
uninhabited, to which the gilded youth of the 
Court were accustomed to resort. Gruyn’s father 
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made money and gave his son a good education, 
who in 1641 bought a plot of land on the Quai 
d’ Anjou, on which he erected a magnificent hotel, 
which was finished in 1658. Gruyn made an 
advantageous marriage and changed his plebeian 
name of Gruyn for that of Des Bordes, the name 
of a property he had acquired near Loigny. 
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mansion, which the Duke had bought and de- 
corated on a scale of regal magnificence. Lauzun’s 
marriage turned out unfortunately, in spite of the 
romantic circumstances attending it, and he soon 
wearied of his home and wife as well, and sold 
the house to the Marquis de Richelieu, who 
married Mdlle. de Mazarin, grand-niece of Car- 

dinal Mazarin and daughter 
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of Hortense Mancini. The 
Marquis was succeeded in the 
occupation of the house in 
1709 by Ogier, Receiver- 
General of the Church, who 
spent enormous sums on the 
decoration of the rooms. The 
hotel next passed into the 
hands of the Marquis de 
Tessé, who sold it in the early 
years of the reign of Louis 
XVI. to the Marquis de Pi- 
modan, who, with his son-in- 
law, M. de Viollaye, was pro- 
scribed by the Committee of 
Public Safety during the 
Revolution, but who both 
managed to escape with their 
lives. 

After the Restoration {the 
Hotel de Lauzun, which was 
at that time known as the 
Hotel Pimodan, was tenanted 
by a succession of unknown 
persons until 1842, when it 
was purchased by Baron Jé- 
rome Pichon, an enthusiastic 
collector and a man of taste, 
who did not take possession 
of it at once, but let it for a 
time to a coterie of romantic 
artists and authors, of which 
Théophile Gautier was the 
leading spirit, whose eccentric 
proceedings greatly scandal- 
ised the neighbours. On the 
death of Baron Pichon in 
1896 the hotel was purchased 
by the General Municipal 
Council of Paris, with the 
intention of converting it into 
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Gruyn’s prosperity was, however, shortlived, and 
in 1661, or only three years after the completion 
of his mansion, he was condemned for malprac- 
tices and ended his days in prison. Gruyn’s 
widow and her family seem to have retained 
possession of the mansion on the Quai d’Anjou 
until 1681, when it was sold to the Due de 
Lauzun, who was secretly married to Mademoiselle 
Montpensier, the cousin of Louis XIV., and it is 
said that the honeymoon was passed in Gruyn’s 


a museum of seventeenth 
century art. 

The Hotel Pimodan is the scene of the 
sketch by Théophile Gautier, the club of the 
Haschischians, or Opium Smokers, in his Romans et 
Contes (p. 429), in which he relates : ‘‘ One evening 
in December, in response to a mysterious invita- 
tion . . . I found myself in a retired suburb, a sort 
of solitary oasis in the midst of Paris, which the 
river, encircling it with both arms, appeared to 
shelter against the march of civilisation, for it was 
in an old mansion in the Ile St. Louis, the Hotel 
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Pimodan, built by Lauzun, that the eccentric club 
of which I was recently elected a member held its 
monthly meeting.” 

The General Municipal Council of Paris, who 
now own the property, propose ultimately to form 
at the mansion a museum of furniture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Meanwhile 
it is to be treated as a kind of adjunct to the en- 
gravings department of the Carnavalet Museum, 
where at present a mass of interesting engravings 
are buried and unknown for want of space to ex- 
hibit them. 

The Burlington Magazine for March had an 
article on the Hétel de Lauzun by Miss Rose 
Kingsley and M. Camille Gronkowski. 

JoHN HEBB. 


REVIEWS. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Modern School Buildings: Elementary and Secondary. 
A Treatise on the Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting 
of Day and Boarding Schools. By Felix Clay, B.A. 
With four hundred illustrations, comprising the plans 
of eighty-five schools, wumerous views, details, dc. 
Lond. La.80. 460 pp. Price 25s.net. [B.T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn. 

It is not often that it is possible to record a 
universal chorus of approval at the opportune 
arrival of such a standard work of practical im- 
portance as Mr. Clay’s Modern School Build- 
ings, Which will be welcomed not only by the 
architect, but by teachers and those interested in 
the national character of our educational systems. 

We have had nothing authoritative since Mr. 
Robson’s valuable work, School Architecture, a 
quarter of a century ago, and Mr. Robins’s on 
Technical Schools in 1884. Within that period 
planning on a definite basis, for a specific object, 
has become an essential in architectural practice ; 
indeed the same may be said for every conceivable 
class of structure to meet modern requirements. 
Years ago, and perhaps in an appreciably less 
degree now, we have had professional specialists. 
To-day the qualified architect, besides his inherent 
artistic qualities, must be fully conversant with 
the technical uses which necessarily are a part of 
the buildings he is called upon to design: these 
principles he has to compose and weave into the 
composition he is producing. l 

Mr. Clay’s admirable book supplies this material 
of principles and examples in an abundant and 
ample manner, so that it is unnecessary to pro- 
long a notice beyond calling attention to the in- 
valuable and orderly array of comparative facts, 
materials, and illustrations which have been ably 
collected and systematically arranged for the 
reader’s convenience and study, and which should 
assuredly cause the book to find a place among 
every architect’s works of reference. 
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Over half the volume is devoted to Part L., 
Secondary Education. Mr. Clay is thoroughly 
at home in breaking what is practically new 
ground. The history of the secondary system 
—the planning of higher-grade schools, training 
colleges, boarding schools, and considerations 
attendant on alterations—opens up a very wide 
field of inquiry which, though far from exhausting, 
the author expounds, with much useful informa- 
tion and added suggestion, while throughout the 
volume adequate comparisons with and appreciation 
of the schools of Germany and America are freely 
made. Part II. is devoted to the better known 
subject of Elementary Education, the information 
being condensed into eighty-seven pages. After an 
historical reference, attention is called to the late 
Professor Roger Smith’s “ Ben Jonson ”’ school, 
which, curiously, was before its time, but to-day 
is the acknowledged germ whence the present 
principle of planning the best schools, both secon- 
dary and elementary, has arisen. Part III. deals 
with Hygiene, and some useful appendices are 
added. 

Mr. Clay’s work is most opportune at the 
present time, and even apart from its valuable 
technical matter as a work of reference would 
call for more than usual attention, by reason of 
the wealth of illustration; for instance, one 
is able usefully to note the evolution of the 
school in a way otherwise impossible, and to 
effect a comparative survey from the very ad- 
mirable plans and illustrations, while abundant 
reference is made to authorities and official 
records, and it possesses a commendable feature 
which we do not remember seeing before, in full 
references to professional journals. 

WitriaM A. PIre. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


The Manchester Society. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects held 30th April 
1903 the following Officers and Members of 
Council were elected :— President: J. W. Beau- 
mont [F.]; Vice-Presidents: John Ely [F.], 
W. A. Royle [F’.. ; Hon. Secretary & Treasurer : 
Paul Ogden [F.|; Assistant Hon. Secretary : 
George Brown; Members of Council: Alfred 
Darbyshire [F.], F.S.A., Edward Hewitt [/’.), 
J.D. Mould [Ff.), Isaac Taylor, J. B. Gass [F’], 
Jesse Horsfall [F.), A. J. Murgatroyd, John H. 
Woodhouse [F’.|, P. 5. Worthington, M.A. [4.|, 
A. E. Corbett [A.], L. H. Dutch [A.], and A. H. 
Mills [A.'. 

The Northern Association, 


The following are the Officers and Council for 
the Session 1903-4 :—President: J. W. Taylor 
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[F’.]; Vice-President: J. T. Cackett [2]; Hon. 
Treasurer: R. Burns Dick; Hon. Secretary: 
A. B. Plummer [F’. Hon. Solicitor: H. C. 
Harvey ; Hon. Librarian: H.C. Charlewood | F’.); 
Council: H. G. Badenoch, H. Barnes [A.] (Hon. 
Local Secretary for Hartlepool), G. T. Brown 
(Hon. Local Secretary for Sunderland), J. Bruce, 
F. E. Caws [Fj], F. Clark [| (Hon. Local 
Secretary for Darlington), J. W. Donald [4.], 

W. Dyson, M. H. Graham, H. Grieves [4.], 
J. H. Morton ot (Hon. Local Secretary for 
South Shields), T. Reay, C. S. Errington [4.1], 


a. €. Maxwell rh R. H. Morton AJ C. E. 
Oliver, R. P. S. Twizell [4.]; Auditors : C. Walker, 
W. W. Oliver. 


The Liverpool Society. 

The following are the Officers and Council for 
next Session :—President: John Woolfall [F.) ; 
Vice-Presidents: T. E. Eccles [F’.], P. Thick- 
nesse; Hon. Secretaries: Hastwell Grayson, 
M.A. [A.], Gilbert Fraser [A.]; Hon. Treasurer: 
James sige Hon. Librarian: Alan G. James 
Council: James Dod, Henry Hartley a oly, “Ee: ee 
Hinde [4.], E. A. Ould [F.], S. Pugin Powell, 
Prof. Simpson [/’.], W. E. Willink, M.A. [FP], 
Alan G. James, Arnold Thornely [4.). 


The Birmingham Association, 


The Officers and Council for the ensuing Session 
are as follows:—President: Arthur Harrison 
F’.\; Vice-President: Thomas Cooper /[4A.]; 
Members of Council: W. H. Bidlake, M. A. FAA, 
C. E. Bateman , H. T. Bue ee Ve ee 
McKewan [A.}, Alfred Hale [4.], W. AL Harvey, 
E. L. Pereival ; Treasa7e) vcard Hale; Secre- 
taries,G@. H. Vernon Cale, Gerald MeMichael [A 


LEGAL. 


Agreement to pay Outgoings in respect of Premises: 
Repair of Drains; Tenant’s Liability. 


STOCKDALE U. ASCHERBERG. 

In this case, heard before Mr. Justice Wright in the 
King’s Bench Division on 23rd April, the plaintiff 
to let and the defendant to take a house, 6 
Villas, Kilburn, for three years, and 
year, at the yearly rent of 55l., pay 
all deductions ex rd’s propel 

The defendant agreed to pay all 
ments, and outgoing 
being payable in respect of the premises as the 
due (landlord’s property tax only excepted as aforesaid). 

The defendant 
premises in as good condition ¢ 
the agreement, reasonable we and te ccepted, and to 
keep the gutters, 
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further agreed to ke eave the 
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stacks, pipes, water-closet ind cistern 


clean, and to keep in repair a h-lit ad inte 
pipes and taps. 
While the defendant was 


reement, the Willesden 1 
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a notice under the Public Health Act upon the plaintiff to 
repair the drains of the house. The plaintiff did the 
necessary repairs at a cost of 83/., which was now claimed 
from the defendant. 

Mr. G. F. Hohler, for plaintitf, cited Aldridge v. Ferne 
(1886), Brett v. Rogers (1897), Farlow v. Stevenson (1899), 
and Foulger v. Arding (1902). 

Mr. E. Foa, for defendant, cited Wilkinson v. Collyer 
(1884), Batchelor v. Bigger (1889), Foulger v. Arding 
(1902), In ve Bettingham (1892), and others. 

Mr. Justice Wright gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
holding that, as between the plaintiff and the defendant, 
the defendant had agreed to pay the expenses of repairing 
the drains. 


MINUTES. XIII. 


At the Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session 1902-3) held 
Monday, 4th May 1903, at & p.m., Mr. John Slater, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, with 14 Fellows (including 4 
members of the Council), 15 Associates (including 2 mem- 
bers of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, and 1 Retired 
Fellow, the Minutes of the Meeting held 20th April [aite, 
p. 336] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Fellows, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the Chairman and 
signed the Register:—William Henry Knowles, F.S.A. 
(Neweastle-upon-Tyne), Arthur William Yeomans (Chard. 
somerset). 

The Chairman having announced the decease ot 
Achille Hermant [Hon. Corr. M.), and given some particu- 
lars of his career, moved, and it was thereupon 

Resoivend, that the Institute do record its regret at the 
loss the Institute and the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais have sustained by the death 
of Achille Hermant, and that a letter of condolence 
be sent from the Institute to his son M. Jacques 
Hermant. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1902-1903, 
i copy of which had previously been sent to every member 
resident in the United Kingdom, having been formally 
presented and taken as read, its adoption was moved by 
the Chairman and seconded by Mr. E. A. Gruning [F’. . 
The Report was then discussed and the Meeting 
that the Report of the Council 
1902-1903 be approved and 


RESOLVED, 
for the 
adopted. 


NCL. CON., 
official year 


A yote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Messrs. 
Louis Ambler [#’.} and William A. Forsyth [4.) fox their 
s Auditors; and the ventlemen were nomi- 
nated Auditors for the ensuing year of office. 

Upon the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. 
Douy!l Mathews [F’.), a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Secretary and the other officials for their services 
Institute, and was briefly acknowledged by the 
secretary. 

The Meeting authorised the 
tineers to direet the election of 
Cominittees for the ensuing yea 
the result thereof to the Business General Meeting 
Sth June. 

The Statutory Board of Examiners was reappointed as 
foll :—Messrs. Arthur Ashbridge, Thomas Blashill, 
Arthur Crow, Percivall Currey, F. W. H. Hunt, J. Douglass 
Mathews, R. P. Notley, Lacy W. Ridge, H. D. Searles 
Wood, Be amin Tabberer, Thomas Henry Watson. 

| s then closed, and the Meeting separated 
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